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Success Written in 
Millions— 


HE DENVER MARKET in 1927 handled over 

three million head of live stock. Sales exceeded 
40,000 head in one day. Receipts of over 20,000 cattle 
on several Mondays were cleaned up in rapid order at 
generally higher prices. 


Denver was the only large market to show a substantial 
increase in cattle. Its cattle receipts increased 108,000 
head, or over 20 per cent. It showed a good increase in 
sheep. The market again demonstrated it was one of 
the best points for sale of western cattle and sheep. 
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We thank our patrons for their shipments the 
past year. We assure them efforts to make 
Denver a bigger and better market for 
their live stock will be continued. 
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ATTEND THE NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 
JANUARY 14 TO 21, 1928 
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To Help Every Cattleman 


Make More Money! 


A Service That Is Putting Millions Into the 
Profits of the Cattle Industry 


N the old days it was not unusual for ranchers to 
find ealf after calf lying wi.h bloated bodies and 
stiff, swollen legs—dead from Blackleg. 

The careasses would be left or buried where they 

fell—and so would much of the season’s profits. 

Today the rancher rounds up his calves—gives each 
a quick shot in the shoulder—and worries no more 
about Blackleg. 

Often branding, dehorning and castrating are alse 
taken care of at ihe same time as the vaccinating. 

Rather rough on the calf, but it’s soon over, and, if 
done with reasonable skill, no harm results. 

Especially is there no bad after-effects where 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine is used, so far as the vae- 
einating is concerned. 

Franklin Vaceine does not shock the calf’s system 
or put it off feed. Neither is any damage done, should 
an overdose be given. 

Yet Franklin Vaccine is so powerful that one dose 
renders the calf immune to Blackleg for its entire age 
of susceptibility. 

Furthermore, the purity of Franklin Vaccine is 
such that no danger exists of giving the calf some 
other disease, because every trace of germ life has 
been eliminated by a patented process of double steril- 
ization. 

Dr. 0. M. Franklin, originator of the Kansas Germ- 
Free Blackleg Serums, is in personal charge of all pro- 
duction and main’ ains a scientifically uniform depend- 
ability for every dose that comes out of the Franklin 
Laboratory in Amarillo. 


All Franklin Vaccine is made under U. S. Govern- 
ment License. 

Fresh stocks are carried by exclusive drug-store 
agencies in most range trading centers. The price is 
standardized on a basis that permits the maintaining 
of reliable quality and assurance to every user that 
his calves are given positive lifetime immunity. 

Illustrated booklet, full of important information 
on the control of Blackleg and helps to more ranch 
profits, will be gladly sent, without cost or obligation, 
to any address, 


The O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Formerly The Kansas Blackleg Serum Co. 
General Offices, Denver Laboratory, Amarillo 
OTHER SALES OFFICES 


Fort Worth El Paso Omaha Santa Maria 
Marfa Kansas City Alliance Calgary 
Wichita Rapid City 






ON 


LACKLEG 
ACCINE 


Write Today for Your Copy of 


THE CALF BOOK 


Many interesting facts on handling calves 
are brought out in this 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Some of the subjects are: 


Increasing the Calf Crop; Castrating and 
Branding Calves; Dehorning and Vaccinating 
Calves; Cause of Blackleg; Symptoms of Black- 
leg; Treatment of Blackleg; Recent Improve- 
ments in Blackleg Vaccines; When to Vacci- 
nate; How to Vaccinate; etc. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 








0. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


You may send me free copy of the Calf Book 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Name.......... 


Address ...... 
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Bull Buyers Bear in Mind 


Hereford Round-Up Sale 


The Annual Breeders’ Consignment Sale, with the purpose of affording 
Ranchmen an opportunity of purchasing Bulls of the desired quality, in 
any quantity from one head to several carloads. 


Royal Building, Kansas City 
February 27, 28, 29, March 1 


Some Females and Some Top-Notch Herd Bull Prospects Also 
Watch for other announcements later 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association 
300 West Eleventh, Kansas City, Mo. 








Sale of High-Class Shorthorns 


Under auspices of American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
co-operating with the Western Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


Tuesday, January 17 
Western Stock Show, Denver, Colorado 
40 BULLS—10 FEMALES 


Quality, breeding and ages will meet requirements of critical buyers. 
Best offering at Denver for many years 


CONSIGNORS: 
Albert Hultine & Son, Saronville, Nebr. Henry R. Fausch, Guide Rock, Nebr. 
Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, Iowa Allen Cattle Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
J. G. Horren, St. Francis, Kan. Floyd T. Brown, Stamford, Nebr. 
Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, Nebr. C. A. Melburn, Elbert, Colo. 
L. E. Crews, Haigler, Nebr. Johnston & Auld, Guide Rock, Nebr. 


A. C. Shallenberger, Alma, Nebr. 


CATALOG READY 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


13 Dexter Park Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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1 877 The crude root-cellar of 50 years ago typified the 

still primitive conditions surrounding the pro- 
duction and marketing of perishable farm products. Mar- 
kets were local and uncertain. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO refrigeration was almost 
unknown in the meat packing industry. 

Then, in 1877, G. F. Swift began to make 
the first successful year-round shipments: of 
fresh meat in refrigerator cars. 

In doing this he laid’ the foundation for one 
of the most efficient and economical methods 
of marketing ever devised. 

An endless chain of refriger- 
ation carries Swift & Company's 
perishable products to you today 
by the shortest and most direct 
route possible. 

These products are prepared — 
in refrigerated packing plants 


Sil & Company” 





50 YEARS OF FOODS RVICE. 





in Eggs, Gieliey and cream are today an important 
source of revenue for a large percentage of farm- 
ers. Artificial refrigeration has made the market for such 
products nation-wide and continuous. 


From root-cellar to refrigeration 


and produce plants. They are shipped under 
refrigeration. They are distributed to local 
dealers from refrigerated branch houses. © 


Only the fullest use of refrigeration enables 
Swift & Company to operate its own eco- 


nomical system of branch house distribution. 


The National Distribution Conferefice in 1925 
found this system to be the low- 

_ est in cost of operation of 17 
wholesale trades studied. Swift 
Branch Houses handle perish- 
able products at a cost of less 
than 5 per cent of sales—as com- 

_ pared with 10 to 20 per cent for 
most wholesale trades. 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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The Antelope—Our Own Particular Game Animal 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 


ago, from an isolated, flat-topped butte in north- 
ern Arizona, perhaps 500 or 600. feet high, I 
counted no less than 500 antelopes scattered over the 
open prairie country below. Mostly they were in 
bands of from fifteen to twenty. While northern Ari- 
zona was not heavily stocked with these animals, 
compared with the great open plains of eastern 
New Mexico and western Texas, nevertheless they 
were then very plentiful all over the semi-desert 
ranges along the Little Colorado River of that state. 
It was, of course, only a rough estimate, but we 
used to figure that there were from 40,000 to 50,000 
of these interesting little animals running over the 
ranges on both sides of that river between Hol- 
brook and Winslow—a distance of approximately 
thirty-five miles. Their range extended back from 
the river on each side about twenty-five miles. Up 
to 1886 they had this whole country pretty much to 
themselves; for only a few cattle and sheep grazed 
there. In the summer of that year, however, the 
famous “Hash-Knife Cattle Company” dumped about 
30,000 cattle from the Pecos country in west Texas 
onto this immediate area; and from that time on the 
antelopes had plenty of range neighbors. 


|: THE FALL OF 1883, almost forty-five years 


Meat of Inferior Flavor 


Much has been written about the delicious flavor 
of antelope meat. One wonders if the writers ever 
really ate a piece of it; for, as far as our experience 
went, it was generally considered as being a very 
inferior article of food. I have eaten a good many 
antelope steaks, and have never yet found one that did 


not taste like ‘“‘woolly mutton.” For this reason, very 
few of these animals were ever killed for meat. Oc- 
casionally someone would get a pot-shot at one and 
bring in the hindquarters to camp; but if there were 
any beef to be had, a meal or two of antelope was 
all we cared for. 

It was a very common incident in the early days 
from 1890 to 1895, when making a cattle round-up, 
to find a number of antelopes mixed with the cattle, 
picked up on the range. Once entangled with the 
cattle moving toward the round-up ground, they 
seemed bewildered and unable to find their way out 
of the milling, bawling mass of animals. Sometimes 
the boys would rope one, just for the fun of the 
thing; but they never tried it a second time; for a 
livelier, more agile object at the end of a forty-foot 
rope was never seen. They appeared to go crazy 
with fright, and romped around like will-o’-the-wisps. 
It was almost impossible to throw one, no matter 
how quickly you moved your pony. They would make 
a run at the roper, and jump clear over him and his 
horse. The air was full of antelopes. The fracas 
generally ended by the horse getting tangled up with 
the rope and staging a bucking contest. Antelopes 
are very delicate and easily injured. Almost always, 
when turned loose after such an affair, they had a 
broken leg or were hurt somewhere. I cannot recall 
ever seeing one thus caught killed and dressed, and 
brought into the chuck-wagon for the cook to use. 
As a rule, the wagon-boss would send two or three 
well-mounted men into the herd before we began to 
“cut” it, with orders to work the antelopes out and 
turn them loose. Otherwise they would race and 
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GKOUP OF ANTELOPES WATERING ON SNOW, WIND CAVE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


romp through the cattle, and keep things stirred up 
all the time. 


Herds Are Starved Out 

As the lower ranges began to get eaten out, the 
antelopes began to disappear. Some few bands 
found their way up into the pines, at elevations above 
7,000 feet. I well recall the first bunch of a dozen or 
more we ran across high up in the pines, where we 
knew they had never belonged. These remained 
there, and undoubtedly developed some new char- 
acteristics due to their new environment; for they 
were always animals of the open prairies. These 
mountain bands, however, were not numerous, and it 
is safe to say that by 1898 there were not more than 
250 antelopes in that range, out of the thousands of 
a few short years before. 

Nobody ever killed many of them; nobody ever 
saw any dead antelopes on the ranges; and yet, with- 
in a decade, they had simply melted away and passed 
almost completely out of the picture. There was a 
story afloat to the effect that they had died from some 
mysterious malady. A wandering scientist from 
Washington shot a couple, and claimed they were 
affected with “big jaw” that was assumed to have 
been caught from cattle suffering from the same dis- 
ease. “Big-jaw” cattle were occasionally found in 
those days, but surely not enough to pass the disease 


on to all the antelopes on the range. Moreover, their 
hides are coarse-grained and spongy, and utterly use- 
less for any commercial or beneficial purpose. Hence 
they were not hunted for their hides, as were deer. 
Looking back on it now, in the light of later investi- 
gation and experiences, there is no doubt but that 
we simply starved them out. The poor little things 
could not compete with the vast number of cattle 
and sheep that turned the ranges into dust-heaps. 
They were victims of the march of civilization. 

This little animal—the Antilocapra Americana, or 
pronghorn—is found nowhere else than in North 
America. The very first Europeans to reach our 
shores in 1519—the Spanish Conquistadores—hunted 
and killed them in vast numbers. Their range is 
from central Mexico clear across the United States, 
along the slopes of the Continental Divide, into west- 
ern Canada. Their numbers as late as 1875 were 
estimated at between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000. Yet 
by 1926 a careful census showed not more than 30,- 
000 living specimens, located in nearly 300 separate 
bands—80 per cent of them in our far-western 
states. 

Horns Shed Every Year 

The notable thing about the antelope is its horns. 
With a horn structure similar to that of cattle—i. e., 
a soft, bony core covered with a hard, horny sheath 
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—it stands alone among all hollow-horned animals 
in that it sheds the outside covering every year, as 
do deer and elk. The latter animals, however, shed 
the entire horn structure right down to the skull, 
and a new one grows out. The antelope merely 





ANTELOPE KIDS—DOE AND BUCK 


Doe shows no horns yet. Raised on bottle at antelope 
station near Reno, Nevada, 


sheds the outside cover of the horn, and a new one 
at once begins to grow over the core. Singularly 
enough, instead of growing from the base of the core 
upward, this bony covering starts at the extreme tip 
of the core and grows downward, until it completely 
covers the core, clear to the skull. Another odd 
characteristic is that, unlike deer and elk, both sexes 
of antelopes have horns. 

Nobody who has ever seen a bunch of these ani- 
mals on the plains will forget the brilliant white spot 
on the rump of each. It is a shield-shaped patch of 
snowy-white hair, much longer than the hair over 
the rest of the body. When they are in repose and 
the hair is lying close to the body, this white spot is 
not so noticeable. But, when alarmed, they have the 
power of elevating each particular hair on the rump, 
until they fairly blaze in the sunlight, like an arc 
light or a huge white flowér. Running away from a 
hunter, these white patches make them conspicuous 
for great distances. “They carry a pillow under their 
tails,” remarked a cowboy, as a bunch dashed away 
from him. 

One of the oddest things about antelopes is their 
determination to outrun a rider who may come close 
to them on the range. They will race along parallel 
to the mounted man for miles, gradually crowding in 
on him until, in a final burst of speed, they will pass 
across in front of the horse, and then, as if satisfied 
with thir prowess, slow down and disappear in the 
distance. Over and over again has this trick been 
tested out. Riding along a road or trail, a band 
standing two or three hundred yards back from it 
would at once begin a race with the horseman, and, no 
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matter how fast his mount was forced, they would 
gradually head in toward the road and cut across it, 
perhaps not more than ten feet ahead, every single 
animal following its leader in this mad race, as if it 
were a most enjoyable performance. In my own ex- 
perience I cannot recall ever having any of them pass 
behind me, no matter how hard pressed they were. 
I have had the tail-ender of a band pass almost under 
my pony’s nose, so close that the animal could be 
struck with a quirt. 


Curiosity a Predominant Trait 


The curiosity of antelopes is well known to every 
man of the plains country. Thousands have been 
lured to their death by the hunter lying flat on the 
ground and waving a handkerchief, or even a hat or 
cap, on the end of a stick. One by one they will ad- 
vance, a few steps ata time. If one stops, those be- 
hind will crowd past it, as if afraid they might miss 
something. Occasionally the whole bunch will stand 
as if of stone; then one advances a few feet, stops 
an. instant, and stamps its front feet on the ground, 
as if to challenge the waving object. Eventually, with 
patience, a whole bunch will come close enough for 
the hunter to kill one or two with a quick shot. 

Last summer, at our Wichita National Forest in 
Oklahoma, where we have a small band of antelopes, 
I tested out this trait. The animals were not over 
a year old, all raised on the bottle, and comparatively 
tame. They had never been outside a small pasture 
of about forty acres, and were being fed oats to get 
them in shape for the winter. I was curious to learn 
whether antelopes so raised had lost this peculiarity 
of their kind. With the bunch about 250 yards dis- 
tant, I entered the inclosure and, lying down in the 





“NOW, WHAT’S THAT THING WAVING FOR?” 


Sole survivor of nine antelopes brought frem Yellowstone 
Park to Wichita Refuge in 1910. For five years 
he ran on range a lone bachelor, 


grass, began to wave my handkerchief slowly back 
and forth. Almost at once they pricked up their ears, 
stared fixedly at the white object, and then performed 
exactly as I had seen the wild ones do on the south- 
western plains. The trait had not been bred out of 
them. 
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This curiosity makes it difficult to photograph 
semi-tame antelopes ; for, unless they are coaxed away 
and held back by offers of oats or feed of some kind, 
they will come right up to your camera, so close that 
you cannot focus. I recall a funny incident in Mon- 
tana, where a friend, with his head buried in a black 
cloth, focusing his instrument, could not get the focus. 
His profane remarks about the way his camera was 
acting almost convulsed us. Finally he uncovered his 
head, to discover two of them trying to lick the lens. 


How Navajos Hunted Antelopes 


The Navajo Indians of the Southwest used to hunt 
antelopes by tying to their heads an old pair of horns 
and hanging over their shoulders either a bit of white 
cloth or an old antelope hide. Sometimes the Nava- 
jos would smear white earth over their faces, arms, 
and shoulders. Thus disguised (?), they had little 
trouble in working their way up to a band and secur- 
ing all the meat they needed. Covered with a white 
bed-sheet, and moving in a stooping position, E. W. 
Nelson, the well-known naturalist, was able to make 
his way close up to the antelope bands on the grassy 
plains in old Mexico. At first they showed some 
curiosity as to the white object, but finally paid it no 
more attention. He tells of one old antelope buck 
that, after gazing at him for a few moments, closed 
his eyes and apparently went to sleep, while Mr. 
Nelson crawled as close to him as he cared to get. 

Many western men, anxious to save these animals 
from extinction, went to extreme lengths to protect 
small bands on their ranges. Often these efforts 
were so successful as to cause the protectors consider- 
able trouble and make them regret their early en- 
thusiasm. I recall one man in southeastern Montana, 
in whose pasture a dozen antelopes took up their 
residence. He placed signs warning the public against 
killing them, and did everything possible to encourage 
them to remain with him. They took kindly to his 
methods and became very much at home. Some boys 
one day found part of the band out of the pasture on 
the open range, and killed one. In his indignation, 
he had the boy arrested and fined for this illegal act. 

In ten years he had some 250 antelopes on his 
hands, which simply overran his whole place, and 
were eating him out of house and home. They kept 
his alfalfa field grazed to the ground, and his winter 
pastures were monopolized by them. “And to think 
I prosecuted that poor kid for killing one!” he la- 
mented to me as we rode through them on his ranch, 
so tame that they would scarcely get out of our way. 


About Thirty Thousand Left 


In 1924 the Biological Survey took a census of 
the known bands, finding over 30,000 scattered all 
over the West. Practically every range state had 
some. Wyoming headed the list with about 7,000, 
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the bulk of which are a pest on the well-known 
“Pitchfork” ranch of the Phelps Company, on the 
Greybull River in northeastern Wyoming. As far 
back as 1902 Mr. Phelps, fearing their complete ex- 


tinction, began to protect them on his private lands. 


CAPTURING ANTELOPE FAWNS 


A fawn is placed in each sack, with a small hole for its head 
to come through. The fawn-catcher hangs several 
sacks of fawns on his saddle-horn and 
takes them to camp. 


He lived to regret his enthusiasm. Kansas had only 
one band of eight animals, away down in the extreme 
southwestern corner of the state. Nevada had over 
4,000; Texas, about 2,500. Nevada has created sev- 
eral large refuges to protect its herds. 

Quite an industry has sprung up in recent years 
in Nevada and Alberta, Canada, capturing and rais- 
ing antelope fawns for sale to men desiring to stock 
small refuges, zoos, and the like. They are caught 
and, when very young and almost unable to move, 
carried on horseback to a ranch, where they are 
raised on cow’s milk fed from nursing-bottles. 

Raising antelopes in captivity, however, seems to 
be a most discouraging process. Over and over again 
have small bunches been raised until about six or 
eight months old, seemingly all in perfect health and 
condition. Then some sad day they begin to die, and 
in a few days 90 per cent will be dead. Why they 
die, and of what disease, is as yet an unanswered 
question, although competent veterinarians have 
studied the cases very closely. 

Our herd on the Wichita National Forest in Okla- 
homa has been built up to twenty or twenty-five head 
three separate times, only to fade away like a “‘snow- 
ball in Hades” just when we were congratulating 
ourselves that they were over the dangerous period. 
Right now we have about twenty husky little fellows 
down there, apparently as strong and vigorous as 
animals could well be; but we are holding our breath 
for fear they will all “waste” on us some fine day. 
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LIVE-STOCK PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CATTLE 


NE REASON why a healthy cattle market is to be ex- 

pected all through 1928 is that a majority of those 
interested are either skeptical or openly confident that some- 
thing adverse will happen. Packingtown is lugubriously 
bearish; and opinion emanating from that prolific source is 
more often wrong than right. 

Slaughter under federal inspection will be about 450,000 
head less than in 1926. To be exact, figures for the first eleven 
months of 1927 were 8,758,961, against 9,293,341 during the 
corresponding period of 1926; and December figures, when 
available, will show about the same monthly rate of decrease. 
This would imply heavy shrinkage in beef tonnage, even if 
diminished weight is not reckoned with. Decrease in weight 
must be approximated. Washington figures, which always 
reveal a kink, will tell the difference in average weight per 
carcass, compared with 1926; but that is an incomplete and 
unsatisfying story. Average weight of live cattle at Chicago 
in 1927 was about 1,018 pounds, against 1,068 pounds in 
1926. It is consensus of opinion among beef men that there 
will be a deficiency of about 25 pounds per carcass in average 
weight of steer beef for 1927, compared with 1926. At several 
wholesale markets in Chicago the decrease is even greater. 
Average weight of female cattle and yearlings marketed in 
1927 was right around normal. The deficiency in aggregate 
tonnage was due to the small crop of matured steers, 1,259 
pounds and up, in striking contrast to the continuous glut of 
that type during the latter half of 1926. Dumping boning, 
cutting, and canning beef into such a calculation is obviously 
unsatisfactory, if not deceptive; but, as the necessary statis- 
tical information is unavailable, nothing can be done about it. 
Of course, the resourceful and ingenious statistical mind 
would be equal to such an emergency, even to the extent of 
making guesstimates appear rigidly authentic by carrying 
decimals out to two places; but disguising obviously doctored 
figure “dope,” even when backed by the wisdom of young 
men fresh from the cloisters of state colleges, is growing 
increasingly difficult, although the boys are always ready to 
do their stuff. 


Dismissing the problem of how much steer beef was pro- 
duced in 1927, compared with 1926, with the comment that 
tonnage must have been vastly less or prices would have been 
impossible, the question arises as to probable production in 
1928. We are still somewhat at sea, despite improved statis- 
tical compilation resources, concerning the number of cattle 
that went into feeders’ hands during the August-to-November 
period. Official tabulation of the number of cattle passing 
through the central markets is merely information to which 
the trade had access when Jerry Rusk was Secretary of 
Agriculture. Of the direct movement we know as much as 
concerning the origin and destiny of the human race. That 2 
large number of cattle changed hands in this sphere is a 
secret everybody is hugging; where they went, and when they 
will figure in the current beef supply, is anybody’s guess. 
Doubtless many were acquired for storage purpose, as in- 
surance against possible scarcity and high prices toward the 
rise of grass next spring; others were bought to rough 
through the early part of the winter and replace fat cattle 
that go to market. But cattle-owners’ intentions change 
between sunrise and sunset. It must be axiomatic that high 
prices attract cattle to market, as low, or unremunerative, 
prices hold them back, and it is highly probable that feeders 
will crowd their purchases of last fall into the market as 
rapidly as it will absorb them. There is nothing, at present 
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prices of fat cattle or current cost of feed, to hold cattle in the 
feed-lot for any considerable time, especially when majority 
opinion is that fat cattle are high. 

An unprecedentedly large percentage of the cattle laid in 
by the Corn Belt subsequent to July had made a brief stay 
in the feed-lot and moved on to the market by the end of 
December—earlier than ever before. The market called them 
with prices, and they responded. “When will your September 
cattle be in?” I asked a feeder from a principal Iowa feeding 
section at the middle of December. “They’re all gone, and 
many of the October-bought cattle also,” he replied. “Why 
should we hold them at the prices they earned?” Feeders 
marketing $12 to $15 steers have churned market atmosphere 
bragging about how little feed they used and how speedily 
they unloaded. This undoubtedly was responsible for the ex- 
pression “sharpshooting,” used by a Chicago packer in 
criticism of the practice which is calculated to deplete feed- 
lots prematurely. 

Fall purchases of mature weighty steers were far less 
thian last year or in 1925, which will operate to diminish 
steer-beef tonnage during the first half of 1928. Feeding cows 
and heifers were also short-bought, owing to diminished 
gathering on western pastures and constant demand for the 
cheaper grades of fresh beef. As little grass beef went into 
cold, storage, this should insure a broad market for all kinds 
of cows, from canners to koshers, and any heifer with a little 
weight. Light heifers will sell at a discount, and should be 
held back. 

Tonnage is the cry from killers now, and will be right 
along. There is not a steer on feed at this moment that would 
not have its standing at the market improved by an additional 
hundred pounds of weight; not a stocker in storage that can- 
not be economically carried on either roughage or grass until 
it can tote more beef to the market. It is an unprecedented 
condition. All the old sign-posts have been scrapped. There 
never has been a formula for cattle-growing or feeding, and, 
if such a thing had ever existed, it would be as valuable as 
a scrap of paper in this emergency. 

Of course, if Argentine beef was able to jump the barrier, 
the whole situation, likewise the prospect, would change over- 
night; but that is not going to happen—at least during the 
life of the present federal administration. Even if such a 
possibility were to develop, the whole industry would be 
panic-stricken. Nothing the United States government can 
do for the agrarian interest equals in importance preservation 
of the North American cattle market to the domestic breeder 
and feeder. It transcends everything else. Even if the 
McNary-Haugen idea could confer every benefit that its 
backers assert, it is unimportant compared with maintaining 
an exclusive domestic beef market, and, incidentally, prevent- 
ing another outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 


HOGS 


A former Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who might 
be supposed to know better, solved pending swine-industry 
problems in an offhand manner the other day by recommend- 
ing expansion of the export outlet, suggesting that the 
incidental financing difficulty could be met by issuing 
“debentures.” This is characteristic of much of the politically 
flavored remedy for the relief of agrarian ills. 


Export demand for North American hog product, both 
lard and meats, has diminished in response to natural causes. 
American packers have exhausted every possible recourse to 
unload their surplus products on the European market. As 
far as it is possible to go in the matter of extending credit, in 
legitimate channels, to responsible people, they have gone. 
Europe is taking less of our hog product because its own 
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swine herds, depleted ' during the war, have been rehabilitated. 
British, Danish, and German hog slaughter this year will show 
an increase of about 35 per cent, compared with that of 1926. 
Cheap Argentine and United States corn has been by nv 
means an unimportant factor in facilitating this rehabilitation 
campaign. Europe has access to an unlimited quantity of 
Southern Hemisphere beef, in addition to its steadily rising 
volume of pork production. 

Any “debenture” method that could be designed for 
temporary export of our surplus lard and meats would be 
merely a deferred-payment plan, on which ultimate collection 
would be doubtful. Meanwhile, who would buy such debentures, 
and what assurance of payment could be given? Nothing is 
harder to collect than a board-bill or an overdue grocery 
account. Responsible financial interests, doing a European 
business, are even now taking all the meats they can sell. 
Dumping into that market would lower prices still further, 
kicking back into the Chicago market, on which world’s prices, 
subject to local influences, are made. And it is highly prob- 
able that, if American hog product was dumped into European 
markets, Old World governments would promptly protect their 
agrarians by creating sanitary barriers, as the United States 
government has done in the case of South American beef, to 
protect our cattle-breeders and feeders. 

United States hog-raisers might as well realize now as 
at any future time that European demand for our lard and 
meats—especially meats—is slipping. Of lard, Europe will 
always take a considerable quantity of our surplus production, 
but its bacon and ham requirements will steadily dwindle, 
The remedy would appear to lie in stimulating consumption 
or restricting production; but production is mainly a matter 
of price. Give Corn Belt farmers even a brief period when 
hogs pay well for their board-bill, and birth control, so far 
as the porcine species is concerned, will be impossible. On the 
other hand, a: period of low prices, such as the present, wili 
send both sows and pigs trooping to the shambles, materially 
curtailing tonnage and insuring an upturn in prices sooner 
or later. 

This crop of hogs is going to the butcher prematurely on 
a weight basis. It may be that the crop will be large enough 
to hold prices down until well along in 1928. How production 
has responded to the high prices of a year ago is indicated by 
federal slaughter figures for the first eleven months of 1927, 
when 38,764,852 got the knife in the throat, against 36,242,606 
during the corresponding period of 1926. How long ten markets 
will be called on to digest in excess of half a million hogs 
weekly will be the test. Corn was a short crop in many 
localities, and, as “Old Nelse” Morris once remarked, “you 
can’t keep the hog crop any bigger than the corn crop.” 

SHEEP 

Expanding production is ill-concealed in _ live-mutton 
circles. It is not revealed by 1927 slaughter figures, for several 
reasons, one of which was spring mortality in certain lamb- 
raising sections, notably Montana and Wyoming; another, a 
heavy investment by feeders, who took many heavy lambs 
that should have gone direct to the shambles. The year’s 
slaughter under federal inspection will be close to 13,000,000 
head, or practically the same number as in 1926; for the first 
eleven months the exact enumeration was 11,788,075, against 
11,789,049 in 1926. Evidently the problem of live-mutton trade 
is in the sphere of distribution rather than production. A 
series of years with remunerative prices has _ stimulated 
production until the handicap of breeding-stock scarcity has 
disappeared, and the industry is well along in the expansion 
stage. Remunerative prices naturally increase production—ir: 
other words, production follows price. This condition is 
realized by leaders of the industry, who have launched a 
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strenuous and extensive campaign designed to stimulate con- 
sumption, on which it is proposed to expend $20,000 during 
the coming! year. 

Under a monthly slaughter slightly in excess of a million 
head, values have sagged. The approximate average cost of 
all lambs at Chicago in 1927 was $13.49, against $13.30 the 
previous year; but, even when approximately correct, average 
prices are deceptive and are not indicative of what the bulk 
of production realizes. Late in 1927 the general price of 
lambs was $1 to $1.50 per cwt. lower than at the correspond- 
ing period of 1926, and the trend was distinctly downward. 
Assuming that weather conditions are favorable during the 
1928 lambing season, and that native production conditions 
expand, lower lamb prices are inevitable. During 1927 values 
were maintained largely by demand from feeders, and April 
and May mortality on the western breeding ground. Sub- 
sequent to June, investment demand from Colorado and 
Nebraska feeders practically made the market. 

Response to remunerative prices is in evidence everywhere 
from Texas to Montana and from California to New England. 
Getting into the lamb business is less complex than in the 
case of cattle, involving merely acquisition of the necessary 
breeding stock. But for scarcity of ewes, rehabilitation would 
have been even more rapid, but is now well under way. Interest 
in lamb and wool production is widespread, having been 
generated, not only by market conditions, but by advice dis- 
seminated by agricultural extension agents and agricultural 
colleges. Sheep gatherings have been numerous and weil 
attended all through 1927. College experts are wrestling with 
nutrition and sanitary problems, making marked progress in 
both spheres of research. High cost of feeders is prompting 
Corn Belt and eastern farmers to acquire breeding flocks, the 
furore having extended to the Atlantic tidewater, Appalachian, 
and Cotton Belt areas. Texas is evacuating cattle to install 
sheep; Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky have acquired a 
large number of ewes in the aggregate; Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin are utilizing cut-over lands for running ewes; and in the 
Spring Wheat Belt—Minnesota, the Dakotas, and eastern 
Montana—farm flocks have vastly increased in numbers 
recently. Sheep husbandry fits into the so-called dry-farming 
scheme excellently, and certain railroads interested in the 
welfare of agriculture in the Spring Wheat Belt have 
financed farm-flock ventures on an extensive scale. 

Just how much lower lamb prices must decline substan- 
tially to increase consumption must remain in the sphere of 
conjecture, pending developments. Present annual per-capita 
consumption of less than six pounds is obviously small, 
especially when compared with that of England and Canada. 
That it could be doubled, at a lower level of cost to the ul- 
timate consumer, is probable. Raising consumption to ten 
pounds per capita would solve the problem. Millions of 
American meat-consumers know nothing of lamb; in fact, no 
considerable quantity is used outside of a few large eastern 
cities. This is an oft-told tale, but needs reiteration. 

The problem of the moment is disposal of the large crop 
of winter-fed lambs about to descend on the market. It is a 
problem complicated by the presence of a large percentage of 
overweight lambs—90 to 110 pounds. Two years ago feeders 
west of the Missouri River committed the same error, taking 
into their feed-lots lambs by the hundred thousand that should 
have gone direct to the shambles, and probably would but 
for a somewhat unhealthy feeder demand. Chastened by what 
happened while the 1926 crop was in the marketing stage, they 
took a double-jointed oath “never to feed another big lamb,” 
adhering to that resolution last year, to the satisfaction of all 
interests; but, as the big lamb was not seriously penalized 
last winter, and thin western lambs of the 1927 crop were 
scarce, measured by demand, the same blunder—using that 
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term advisedly—was repeated last fall. Admonition of impend- 
ing trouble was detected early in December, when good heavy 
lambs—the best meat ever turned out of an ovine feed-lot— 
were penalized $1 to $1.50 per cwt. The prospect at the 
inception of 1928 does not promise a healthy or remunerative 
winter market. An eleventh-hour effort is being made to 
stimulate consumption of heavy product; but dietary habits 
are not changed by rhetoric, no matter how persuasive. A 
committee of Colorado feeders is to meet packer represen- 
tatives at Chicago for the purpose of mapping out a campaign, 
but American consumer aversion to overfat lamb is deep- 
seated. It may not be ineradicable, but the fact is indisput- 
able. Of course, every pound of overweight, fat meat will 
find its way into distributive channels; but it is a forced-sale 
proposition, and to some extent dependent on prevailing 
temperature. Mild, damp weather at the Atlantic seaboard 
invariably insures a mean market for heavy lamb. 

In a general way, it is reasonable to expect a substantial 
increase in 1928 lamb production and a lower level of values. 
Feeders east of the Missouri River made no money on their 
1927 western lamb purchase, and if Colorado and Nebraska 
feeders figure “in the red,” demand for cheaper lambs will 
be emphasized. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


HE JOINT CONVENTION of the California Cattle- 

men’s Association and the Western Cattle Marketing As- 
sociation, held in San Francisco on December 9 and 10, 1927, 
was pronounced the best-attended and most successful annual 
meeting of California cattlemen ever held. 

The first morning’s session was devoted to routine mat- 
ters, the appointment of committees, and the report of R. M. 
Hagen, secretary and assistant managing director. During 
the afternoon, Hubbard Russell, president and managing 
director, reviewed the work of the year, declaring that dur- 
ing the past three years co-operative marketing of beef cattle 
in the five states served by the association had netted the cat- 
tlemen millions of dollars. Cattle had been marketed in an 
orderly manner, and prices had been stabilized on a parity 
with those in the Middle West. The usual summer price 
slump had not occurred this year, and the outlook was ex- 
cellent. The problem now was how to discourage excessive 
production. With the return of better conditions, co-operation 
was more essential than ever. Mr. Russell called attention 
to the fact that all association indebtedness to banks had 
been retired, placing the organization in a strong financial 
position. Volume of sales through the association approxi- 
mated $12,000,000 this year, and more cattle were under 
association control than at any previous time, one million 
head being represented on the rolls. “Our co-operative mar- 
keting efforts are no longer an experiment,” said Mr. Russell. 
“We have established the largest agency marketing cattle 
direct from ranch and feed-lots to the packers in the United 
States. It is now ‘over the top,’ and a permanent institution 
here on the Pacific coast.” 

Roderick Scott, manager of the Vernon Market Bureau 
of Los Angeles, gave an address on the relation of producer 
to packer; and I. W. Hellman, vice-president of the Wells 
Fargo Biank and Union Trust Company of San Francisco, 
spoke on “How Co-operative Marketing Looks to a Banker- 
Cowman.” 

The cattlemen’s annual banquet was held at the Palace 
Hotel on the evening of December 9, with Fred H. Bixby 
acting as toastmaster. Entertainment and dancing completed 
the program. ‘ 

The sessions on the last day were occupied by the election 
of officers for the coming year, and by reports of the com- 
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mittees on Forest Grazing, Transportation, Production, Hide 
and Brand Inspection, and Resolutions, as well as other bus- 
iness matters. Addresses were given by Dr. A. W. Sampson, 
of the University of California, on “Range Grasses,” and by 
J. J. Brennan, president of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, on “Co-operative Marketing.” 

The following resolutions were passed: 


Expressing appreciation of work of officers of association; 

Inviting American National Live Stock Association to hold 
its convention in San Francisco in January, 1929; 

Requesting Congress to place a duty on hides; 

Recommending that Packers and Stock-Yards Act be 
amended so as to prevent commission firms from having a 
monetary interest in live stock sold by them; 


Favoring grading and stamping of dressed beef according 
to quality; 


Protesting against plan to place Mexico under quota to 
limit importation of Mexican labor; 


Expressing approval of work being done by several 
packing-houses in advertising beef. 


After five years in the active service of the association, 
Hubbard Russell asked to be relieved of his duties as president 
and managing director. He was given a unanimous vote of 
thanks, and presented with a complete, silver-trimmed rider’s 
outfit as a token of appreciation. In his place, P. S. Dorris, 
of Alturas, was elected president of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association, and Roy M. Hagen, of San Francisco, hitherto 
assistant managing director, was made managing director of 
the Western Cattle Marketing Association. W. O. Blasingame, 


of Fresno, was elected executive vice-president, in succession 
to C. N. Hawkins. 


FARM BUREAU FAVORS McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


MONG THE RESOLUTIONS adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at its convention in Chicago at 
the beginning of December, the one attracting the most atten 
tion was that insisting on re-enactment of the farm-relief 
legislation vetoed by President Coolidge last winter—that is, 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, including the equalization fee. Con- 
gress was urged to “do nothing further to increase the al- 
ready high costs in farm production.” The highest possible 
tariff rates on foreign agricultural products were demanded, 
as well as lower rates of transportation. 

Opposition was expressed to the Box Bill, which would 
deprive the western and southwestern states of a necessary 
labor supply by placing Mexican immigration under the quota 
law. 

Flood control, in accordance with the plan announced by 
army engineers, was favored; and the prompt construction of 
the Boulder Dam on the Colorado River, settlement of the 
Muscle Shoals squabble, deepening of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, and development of the Mississippi-Ohio-Illinois river 
system were advocated. 


S. H. Thompson, of Quincy, Illinois, was re-elected 
president. 


EXTENSIVE ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL 
MEAT BOARD 


HE SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING of the National Live 

Stock and Meat Board was held last month at Chicago, 
with all the branches of the meat industry represented. An 
account was given by R. C, Pollock, general manager, of the 
effective educational work recently carried on, including the 
printing of a new meat book, entitled “101 Meat Recipes Olde 
and New,” of which a total of 500,000 copies were expected 
to be distributed by Christmas. Aside from this book, nearly 
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250,000 pieces of informative literature had been required to 
fill the demand for knowledge along this line on the part of 
housewives, universities and colleges, high schools, meat-re- 
tailers, home demonstration agents, etc. In addition, a lot of 
scientific data had been prepared for dissemination among the 
medical profession. Many radios were broadcasting meat in- 
formation, and seven hundred newspapers throughout the 
Union had asked to be supplied regularly with meat articles 
from the office of the board. 

Reports were made on the national campaign recently 
carried on in co-operation with the Institute of American Meat 
Packers for increased consumption of ham and bacon, and on 
the special campaign in the interest of lamb which the board 
is directing for the National Wool Growers’ Association. Both 
of these campaigns had met with a large amount of success. 
Intercollegiate meat-judging contests, under the auspices of 
the board, had been conducted at the American Royal Live 
Stock Show at Kansas City and the International Live Stock 
Exposition at Chicago, with highly satisfactory results. It 
was agreed to continue these contests in the future. 

The annual meeting of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board will be held in Omaha in June, 1928. 


SHIPPING-FEVER COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


CONFERENCE for the control of hemorrhagic sep- 

ticemia, or shipping fever, was held in Chicago last 
month, with the various interests concerned well represented. 
The appointment of a permanent committee was agreed upon, 
with one member from each of the following groups: the 
stock-yard companies, the live-stock exchanges, the traders’ 
exchanges, the National Live Stock Producers’ Association, and 
the railroads. 

The task of the committee will be to ascertain the real 
facts with regard to hemorrhagic septicemia, and then to 
develop such plans of combating it as may seem most logical. 
Great possibilities are considered to lie in the fact that 
animals treated for this disease on the range at least seven 
days before shipment are rendered absolutely immune against 
loss for at least one year. 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING COUNCIL 


EFINITE STEPS toward the formation of a national 

council of wool co-operatives were taken at a conference 
in Chicago early in December between representatives of 
organizations marketing around 95 per cent of the wool sold 
co-operatively in the United States. The intention is to per- 
fect the organization of the council at the convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association in Ogden, Utah, on 
January 19-21. The council, as planned, will do no marketing 
or selling, but act solely in an advisory capacity. 

L. B. Palmer, of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association, 
was named chairman of the organization committee. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR AGRICULTURE 


O HELP STRAIGHTEN OUT the muddle of disagreement 

in which farmers find themselves with respect to legislation 
for the betterment of their condition, and to have an agency 
that could speak with the voice of authority, Charles E. Collins, 
of Kit Carson, Colorado, vice-president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, recommends the creation of 
a National Advisory Council composed of producers, one from 
each state, which should gather stattistics of probable produc- 
tion and consumption throughout the nation and the world, 
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and advise farmers with a view to adjusting production to 
consumption of the various crops. Writing in the Bache 
Review, Mr. Collins says: 


“This Advisory Council should meet at least four times 
@ year, go over all statistics and information that had been 
collected by its officers and experts, and, after thoroughly 
considering them, issue a report, together with its recommenda- 
tion as to whether there should be an increase or a decrease 
in the production of the various products. 

“In time I believe this council would be looked upon as 
the real head of agriculture, and ail legislation and everything 
pertaining to farming and live stock would come through it. 
In order to start this, though, we have got to find a rich 
philanthropist who will finance it, or borrow the money from 
the government to put it on its feet, until it «ould be financed 
by the producers. There can be no doubt but that agriculture 
needs a real head—a governing body.” 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


DECISION has been handed down by the Federal District 

Court at St. Louis, denying the appeal of the St. Louis 

& O’Fallon Railroad against an order of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission seeking to recapture the sum of $226,000 

in excess earnings, under the provisions of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce. 

The question here involved is what constitutes the proper 
basis for valuation of railroad properties. The commission 
contends that cost of construction as of the year 1914 should 
be used, plus additions and betterments, while the railroads 
hold out for present cost of duplication. The difference between 
the amounts arrived at by the two methods is, we think, 
something like ten billion dollars on all the railway lines 
of the country. As the roads are allowed net earnings up to 
6 per cent on their total value, but must divide fifty-fifty 
with the government anything in excess hereof, it will be 
seen that the final decision in this case is of considerable 
importance, especially since, if the roads win, it will mean 
that increases in all freight rates will be in order. In the 
opinion of the commission, such increases would average 18 
per cent. The carriers, however, estimate that from 6 to 8 
per cent would be sufficient. 

Recently the United States Supreme Court denied peti- 
tions of two railroads to restrain the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from applying the valuation of their properties 
reached by it on the above-named basis. A concrete case of 
application must be presented, ruled ‘the court, before it would 
decide on the legality of the principle of the valuation. Such 
a case has now been supplied. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 14-21, 1928—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 16-17, 1928—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association, Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 18, 1928—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Growers’ 
Association, Ogden, Utah. 

January 19-21, 1928—Annual Convention of National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Associa‘ion, Ogden, Utah. 

January 20, 1928—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 25-27, 1928—Thirty-first Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, El Paso, Tex. 

February 15-16, 1928—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

sae? —- 1, 1928—Round-Up Hereford Sale, Kansas 

‘ity, Mo. 

March 10-17, 1928—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 20-22, 1928—Annual Convention of Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers’ Association, Amarillo, Tex. 
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THE EL PASO CONVENTION 


The Thirty-first Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association 
will be held January 25, 26, and 27, 1928, at 
the Convention Hall, Paso del Norte Hotel, El 
Paso, Texas; the first session commencing at 
10 o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, January 25. 
All stockmen are invited. 


REDUCED FARES TO CONVENTION 


An open round-trip rate of fare and one- 
half has been authorized by the railroads from 
all points in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Tickets will be on sale several days before the 
opening of the convention, and the final return 
limit will vary from February 1 to February 5. 
Purchase a round-trip ticket. The rate is open 
to all, without any certificate, receipt, or 
minimum-attendance requirement. Consult 
your ticket agent. 


THE PROGRAM 


The complete program has not yet been arranged, 
but among the speakers are: President L. C. Brite: 
W. W. Turney, El Paso, Tex.; James E. Poole, market 
editor of THE PRODUCER; Robert A. Wright, pres- 
ident, Western Canada Live Stock Union, Drinkwater, 
Sask., Canada; C. M. O’Donel, Bell Ranch, N. M.; 
D. B. Lilly, trapper, Silver City, N. M.; Amos A. 
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Betts, chairman, Arizona Corporation Commission; 
Attorney Sam H. Cowan, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dwight 
B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz.; Charles D. Carey, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Many very important questions will be discussed 
and acted on by the convention, among them being: 
cases relative to live-stock rates before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion ; the proposed amendment to that resolution; the 
embargo on meats from Argentina on account of the 
foot-and-mouth disease; the boycott of beef; sanitary 
regulations; a duty on hides; the attempt to reduce 
the present duties on live stock and meats; the grad- 
ing of meat; the work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board; proposed agricultural-relief legislation ; 
regulation of grazing on the remaining public 
domain; readjustment of inequitable grazing fees on 
national forests; increase in the appropriation by 
Congress for construction of improvements on 
national forests; the attempt to place Canada and 
Mexico on the quota basis under the immigration 
law; needed amendments to the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act; ete. 

There will be reports from the Standing Com- 
mittees and full discussion as to the policies and 
activities of the Association. 

The Executive Committee of the Association will 
meet at 10 A. M. on January 24, the day before the 
opening of the convention. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The city of El Paso has arranged for a barbecue 
lunch at Juarez at noon on January 26, and the 
international bridges will be kept open until midnight, 
to allow participation in other festivities on the 
Mexican side. There will be a tea for visiting ladies 
on the opening day. Other entertainments will be 
announced during the convention. If desired, hotel 
accommodation can be reserved through the El Paso 
Chamber of Commerce. 


NINETEEN TWENTY-SEVEN 


HE YEAR 1927 was good to the West. In the 
large measure of prosperity with which the 
nation as a whole has been blessed, those who 
supply its larder with beef have at last been permitted 
to share. This is as it should be, and is a great relief 
to report. To present a wholesome and harmonious 
picture, factory smokestacks should be seen against 
a background of a thriving agriculture. And in that 
picture the live-stock producer is an essential element. 


Cattle prices have been progressively satisfactory. 
It may be, however, that the present level is about 
high enough, and that efforts now should be centered 
on making it durable. Further advances would add 
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to the risk of consumer rebellion. The abortive 
Boston boycott, and the anxiety it caused while it 
lasted, point to the danger of forcing the pace. A 
fairly fixed maximum of around $18 is better for ail 
concerned than $20 today and $16 tomorrow. 


With regard to what is in the back of the heads 
of most cattlemen—the fear that the clamor for 
cheaper meats may eventually impel our government 
to lower the tariff on beef, or to remove the ban on 
the South American product—our opinion is that, 
for the time being at least, we are safe. The present 
administration is too thoroughly committed to the 
protective principle for a reversal of its policies along 
that line to be likely. Nevertheless, it behooves us to 
keep our eyes open and watch our step. 


The sheep industry has been plodding along dur- 
ing the past year with no great oscillations. The 
world wool situation encourages expansion, but the 
problem is what to do with the meat. Americans are 
not mutton-eaters, and efforts permanently to change 
the tastes of our people must be costly and of doubt- 
ful outcome. It should be remembered, too, that the 
different branches of the meat industry to a certain 
extent are in competition with each other. Every 
additional pound of lamb consumed means that much 
less beef or pork eaten. Instead of indulging in 
fratricidal strife, why not confine ourselves to em- 
phasizing the value of meat as meat, and let the 
public do its own choosing? 


Unfortunately, our swine-breeders have little 
occasion to join in the general hymn of thanksgiving. 
Probably it is too much to expect that everyone in a 
business like that of live stock should always bask 
in the same amount of sunshine. Our hog-growers 
have had their inning; now it is the cowman’s turn. 
Until hog production adjusts itself, as that of cattle 
and sheep has done, to a home-consumption basis, 
the surplus problem is bound to cause trouble. 
Europeans svon will raise enough pork to supply 
their own needs. 

On the whole, then, 1927 was a sunny year—in 
an economic, if not in a meteorological, sense. Har- 
vests were ample. Feed over most of the range states 
was better than for many seasons past. Factories 
were busy. General trade was at a high level. Labor 
was remuneratively employed, with no major wage 
disputes except the perennial trouble in the coal 
mines. No foreign enemies, in the form of live-stock 
diseases or crop-destroying parasites, invaded our 
shores. (To the corn-borer we are perforce reconcil- 
ing ourselves, making the best of a bad situation.) 
For all of which we should be duly grateful. 

THE PRODUCER extends thanks to its readers and 
advertisers for their liberal support during the past 
year, and wishes for all a generous measure of con- 
tentment and success in 1928. 
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THE BOSTON BEEF BOYCOTT 


AST MONTH disquieting reports came out of the 

East of a beef boycott, started in Boston and 

spreading south along the Atlantic seaboard. 

The public was asked by the Hotel Association of the 

bean metropolis, on cards placed at dining-tables, to 

eliminate steaks and roasts from their bill-of-fare 
“until price and quality return to normalcy.” 

The effect was instantaneous. Cattle prices 
slumped almost overnight. Packers, caught with a 
lot of beef on their hands that had been bought at a 
high figure, faced disastrous losses. Producers, who 
were taking heart at last after many years of 
despondency, now imagined themselves being pushed 
back into the slough out of which they were begin- 
ning to scramble. Optimism éverywhere gave way 
to a feeling of apprehension. 

The West, however, was not slow to take action. 
Protests were telegraphed to Boston by breeders of 
the range and feeders of the Corn Belt. Chambers 
of commerce and other civic bodies added the weight 
of their influence by forwarding appeals, informing 
the easterners that they were playing with fire and 
that they were inviting retaliation against their 
manufactured goods. The Secretary of Agriculture 
promptly issued a statement explaining the reasons 
why cattle and beef prices were high. (This state- 
ment is printed immediately following this article.) 

How effective these demonstrations were in con- 
vincing those responsible for the boycott that they 
were pursuing an unfair and dangerous course we 
do not know. At any rate, the talk about a nation- 
wide movement against the consumption of beef has 
since died down. Cattle prices, too, though not back 
at their previous level, have shown a tendency to 
right themselves. 


But even if this attempt to arouse the eaters of 
beef against those who furnish it should come to 
naught, thanks to soberer second thought, it has 
proved how thin is the ice on which the cattleman is 
skating. It has demonstrated once more the selfish- 
ness underlying the motives of most men whenever 
their pocket nerve is touched. While the industrial 
centers of the East have enjoyed a large degree of 
prosperity, with wages steadily advancing, the live- 
stock business of the West has struggled against 
adversities so manifold and so prolonged as to keep 
it in a state of almost impenetrable gloom. Then no 
sooner do conditions show signs of betterment than 
a clamor goes up that beef is too expensive. News- 
paper voices have even been heard proclaiming that 
the time now was ripe for lowering the bars for the 
free admission of South American beef, in the interest 
of cheaper food for “the masses.” Of the seven lean 
years of the cattleman no one seems to think. 

It is much like a shipwrecked sailor being knocked 
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over the head with an oar every time he grasps hold 
of the edge of the lifeboat rowing away with his 
rescued mates. 

The shortsightedness of this policy of ranging 
the consumers of a country against its producers is 
amazing. Prosperity cannot be thus cornered. To be 
lasting, its benefits must be fairly distributed. We 
have here in the West hundreds of millions of acres— 
whole states—where agriculture, in one form or 
another, under present conditions is the only feasible 
means of livelihood for multitudes of people. We 
have immense areas, settled by a sturdy pioneer race, 
where animal husbandry is practically the sole 
occupation. In fat years and lean, through times of 
inflation and deflation, during periods of upswing as 
well as of ruinous losses, these men have never yet 
failed to do their duty in supplying the nation’s meat 
needs. As often as an emergency has called for 
extraordinary efforts, they have ever been ready to 
respond. What, for instance, would have been the 
outcome of the World War, had it not been for the 
American stockman? In return, isn’t he entitled to 
a little consideration? Must he be left to sink or 
swim in the sea of economic depression, to make it 
possible for the city dwellers of the East to save a 
few cents on their ‘“‘steaks and roasts’? 

What happens to an overindustrialized country 
which does not offer its agricultural population living 
terms is seen in present-day England. The English 
farmer has been the stepson of the national household 
so long that he is about ready to give up. The labor- 
ing man of London and Birmingham eats his cheap 
imported meats, while the fertile acres of the country- 
side are being turned into game preserves. Would 
our Boston friends be content to have a similar 
situation created in the western United States? 


SECRETARY JARDINE’S STATEMENT 


The present prices for beef, which are causing complaints 
and threats of boycott in some places, seem unduly high only 
because they are compared with prices of the past few years, 
which were ruinously low to the cattle-grower. This year, 
for the first time since 1920, ¢attlemen as a whole have re- 
ceived fairly remunerative prices for their cattle. In the other 
six years cattle prices were so low most of the time that large 
numbers of producers were forced out of business, and cattle 
numbers have been drastically reduced. 

At various times in the past two years, when I have ad- 
dressed gatherings of cattlemen, I have called the attention 
of the public to the fact that the present situation was almost 
certain to develop. The department also has issued many 
statements pointing out that cattle slaughter was greatly 
exceeding production, and that sooner or later a sharp reduc- 
tion in slaughter and higher prices must result. 

This was a situation that should have been of vital inter- 
est to the consuming public. As long as cattle prices were 
low and beef cheap, however, consumers were unconcerned as 
to the hardships of the cattle industry or as to the future of 
the beef supply. Consequently the situation was allowed to 
work itself out through the uncontrolled action of economic 
forces, with the result that the reduction in herds probably 
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went too far, and cattle slaughter for the next few years must 
be reduced much below the average of that of the last five 
years if the cattle business is to be re-established on a basis 
where the number of animals slaughtered does not exceed the 
number of young animals raised. 

Another factor in the situation is that distribution costs 
are much higher than before the war. This increase is due, 
to a very considerable extent, to increased wages and salaries 
in the various industries and trades interested in this distribu- 
tion. Even when cattle prices in recent years were actually 
below pre-war prices, the cost of beef to the consumer was 
high, compared with pre-war prices, Now, with the prices of 
cattle no higher than necessary to insure reasonable returns 
to the industry and insure adequate future supplies, this in- 
crease in the cost of cattle slaughtered must be ‘paid by the 
consumers of beef. 

Here is what has taken place in the cattle industry in the 
last ten years: Cattle production was greatly expanded dur- 
ing the war, in response to demands for adequate supplies of 
beef for the allied forces. When the war closed, the industry 
found itself with the largest number of cattle on hand, and 
the largest potential production capacity, in the history of 
the country—both much in excess of ordinary peace-time re- 
quirements at remunerative prices. 

This situation had to be liquidated, and, as cattle numbers 
can be increased or decreased only gradually, it took six years 
to complete this liquidation. During 1920 and 1921 there 
was a decline in cattle prices of over 60 per cent in sixteen 
months, and for the next four years enforced liquidation held 
prices at extremely low levels—actually below pre-war prices 
over a considerable period of time. During this period cattle 
slaughter greatly exceeded production, and cattle numbers 
declined 11,000,000 head, or 17 per cent, in seven years. 

While cattle prices have advanced almost continuously 
during 1927, the sharp advance came after the middle of the 
year, particularly in the better grades of cattle and beef, 
which, however, make up but a minor proportion of the total 
supply. The shortage of these better grades this fall is 
directly traceable to the situation in the latter half of 1926, 
when the market was overloaded with supplies of well-finished 
cattle, with resulting low prices and heavy losses to cattle- 
feeders of the Corn Belt states, who produce practically all of 
these high grades of cattle. For example, the supply of 
choice and prime cattle at Chicago during September, October, 
and November this year was only 30 per cent as large as for 
the corresponding period a year ago, and only 50 per cent of 
the five-year average for these months. 

It looks very much as if cattle supplies during the first 
half of 1928 would be smaller than in 1927, or in any other 
year in the last five, inasmuch as shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into the Corn Belt since July 1 this year were 
over 16 per cent smaller than last year and 28 per cent below 
the five-year average for the period. It is during these latter 
months of the year that cattle-feeders buy their supplies of 
unfinished cattle for feeding. Barring abnormal conditions, 
such as widespread drought, supplies of all cattle for slaugh- 
ter during each of the next two years will probably be small, 
as compared with any of the last four years. 

Incidentally, the situation in the hog market is almost 
the reverse of that in the cattle market. Prices of hogs and 
pork products are now the lowest in over three years. At 
present prices, hogs are not paying for the corn fed to them. 
Unless this situation is improved shortly, a substantial reduc- 
tion in hog production within a year or two may be expected. 
With the probable reduced supplies of beef during the next 
two years, consumers have an interest in seeing to it that hog 
production is not also similarly reduced. 
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A WORLD’S MEAT CONGRESS 


ENOR HONORIO PUEYRREDON, Argentine 
S ambassador to the United States, has suggested 

to Secretary Jardine that a World’s Meat Con- 
gress be called, with the object of promoting 
measures for the increased use of meat, and of 
counteracting the unfavorable propaganda aimed at 
it by other food interests. A permanent organization 
is proposed, to include all branches of the meat 
industry and to extend into all countries where the 
need for its activities may exist; the enterprise to be 
financed by “a small contribution from producers, 
manufacturers, and other interested parties.” 

At first blush, this proposition strikes one as 
having much to commend it. Meat-producers have 
long felt the need of an effective and adequately 
supported agency to combat the systematic attacks 
of manufacturers of other foods, who seem, to have 
plenty of funds for such purposes and have not 
always been overscrupulous in their methods of war- 
fare. Until the packers, and later the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, took up the gage of battle, 
these antagonistic interests had it pretty much their 
own way in this country, with a consequent damage 
to meat consumption that cannot be calculated. 

Upon reflection, however, we fear that our pro- 
ducers will regard this as rather a domestic affair, 
on which they would be disinclined for international! 
co-operation. It should not be forgotten that the 
United States is approaching the point where it will 
have little or no meat to export. As far as beef and 
mutton are concerned, that point has already been 
reached; and our pork exports have lately been 
rapidly dwindling. Of course, this condition is 
largely the result of unsatisfactory prices obtainable 
abroad ; but, so far as we can judge, there is nothing 
in the ambassador’s plan that even hints at an 
attempt to have international meat prices raised to 
a level where the United States again might become 
an important factor (and, incidentally, a competitor 
with Argentina) in the meat trade of the world. 

’ The problem for us in this country now seems to 
be to secure a fair and adjustable balance between 
production and consumption at home, with the 
maintenance of a price-level sufficiently high to 
guarantee the producer a reasonable profit and not 
so high as to turn the consumer to other foods. But 
we can, and should be allowed to, care for our own 
wants. Although it is expressely stated in Sefor 
Pueyrredon’s invitation that tariffs are not among 
the subjects to be discussed at the congress, it is 
difficult to see how the matter of increasing the 
foreign demand for meat from surplus countries can 
be dealt with without touching upon tariff rates. 
And we cannot help suspecting that delegates might 
find themselves unable to resist the temptation to 
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bring up for debate certain import duties which shut 
them out from a great and growing market that acts 
as a powerful lodestone on all nations having meat 
to export. 

As long as we are left to ourselves, it would 
obviously be absurd to expect the Argentine or 
Australian producer to take sufficient interest in 
consumptive conditions in the United States to help 
finance a campaign that would not benefit him one 
pennyworth. There must be a potential advantage 
from such outlay to justify it—a quid pro quo. This 
advantage we refuse to yield. Similarly, why should 
our own cattle- and sheepmen feel called upon to 
assist the South American or Australian in expand- 
ing his sales in a market from which they themselves 
by force of circumstances are excluded? 

So, while the ambassador’s invitation is interest- 
ing, and deserves careful and courteous consideration, 
THE PRODUCER is disposed to think that the gain for 
the United States from such a conference would be 
problematical. 


ISOLATED PUBLIC LANDS 


YEAR AGO, at Salt Lake City, the American 
A esona Live Stock Association in a resolu- 
tion advocated permitting the purchase by ad- 
joining ranchers of isolated tracts of government 
land suitable only for grazing, in lots of 640 acres or 
more, at a minimum price of 50 cents an acre. Later 
similar action was taken by the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association in convention at Miles City. 

Throughout the West there are a number of such 
tracts, varying in size up to three sections. In many 
instances they lie entirely within the property of 
some individual, who perhaps uses them illegally, or 
who by their presence is prevented from inclosing 
his own land. In other cases they are grazed in com- 
mon by a number of people, resulting in overstocking, 
with all its consequent evils. 

That grazing is the sole use for which these scat- 
tered areas are fit is evidenced by the fact that they 
have not been settled upon under the 640-Acre Home- 
stead Act. No one wants to take his family there 
and build a home which the land would not support. 
Too many ventures of that kind in the past have 
pointed their disastrous lesson. Only in connection 
with an established ranch could they be made per- 
manently productive, rounding out and supplement- 
ing the range of someone already on the spot, and 
turning into the state treasury in taxes badly needed 
moneys which now are lost. 

Under the present Isolated Tract Law, applicants 
for purchase of this government land are required to 
own property which is “adjacent” or “contiguous.” 
The Salt Lake resolution employs the term “adjoin- 
ing.” Perhaps it would be better to give any neigh- 
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boring rancher, who could show ability to put the 
land to advantageous use, the right to acquire it. 
There is agreement that the present limit of 160 acres 
is too restricted. It should be raised to at least 640 
acres; and where more than that amount lies wholly 
within the boundaries of one man’s holdings, espe- 
cially if it be in small parcels, such man should be 
entitled to buy all of it. 

Furthermore, the minimum price should be fixed 
at a nominal level. The land has little market value. 
Also, by reducing the selling figure to a low notch, 
the temptation to place an exorbitant valuation upon 
it for taxation purposes would be eliminated. 

It is a question whether there should not likewise 
be established a maximum price. A maximum price 
would have the effect of preventing the land being 
bought up by speculators in the hope of later exact- 
ing unreasonable terms from the rancher who 
needed it. 

A bill embodying these or similar provisions will 
in all probability be introduced in Congress during 
the present session by Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of 
Montana, whom Julian Terrett, of that state, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association, has interested in 
the matter. The bill should have the support of all 
the states having lands of this character. The local 
live-stock associations should give it their backing by 
passing the necessary resolutions at their coming 
conventions. Individual stockmen should write to 
their representatives at Washington indorsing it. 
There is no great principle involved in this legisla- 
tion. No momentous issue is at stake. If those im- 
mediately concerned can agree, we see no reason why 
such a bill should not go through with little or no 
opposition. 





Frank M. Stewart 


FRANK McFARLAND STEWART died at his 
home in Buffalo Gap, South Dakota, on November 
8, 1927. 

Born in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, in 
1860, Mr. Stewart came west in 1886, settling on a 
homestead ranch near Buffalo Gap. He was one of 
the organizers of the Western South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association, acting as its secretary until 
the time of his death. Here he did much efficient 
work in quelling stock-rustling, in establishing sound 
brand laws, and in improving marketing conditions. 
Since 1902 he had been a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation. 

Besides looking after his live-stock interests, Mr. 
Stewart was active in civic affairs, and was alto 
gether a useful and exemplary citizen. 
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FINAL CROP RETURNS 


IGURES, which may be considered final, of the crop 
production in the United States for the year 1927 were 
published by the Department of Agriculture in December. 
Corn and wheat show another slight advance. The rest of the 
returns are practically unchanged. The below table presents 
the yields of the principal crops, with comparisons for 1926: 


1927 1926 
Winter wheat (bu.).... 552,384,000 626,929,000 
Spring wheat (bu.).... 319,307,000 205,376,000 


All wheat (bu.)...... 871,691,000 832,305,000 


Com (oe 2,786,288,000 2,645,031,000 
CR NE iisiccs neice 1,195,006,000 1,253,739,000 
Barley (bu.)................ 265,577,000 191,182,000 
2 eee 58,572,000 40,024,000 
Buckwheat (bu.)........ 16,182,000 12,922,000 
BI CR aiisccncticsicce 40,231,000 41,006,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.) 137,608,000 100,710,000 
Flaxseed (bu.) ............ 26, 583, 000 19,459,000 
Cotton (bales) ............ 12, 7189, 000 18,618,000 
Cottonseed (tons) ...... 5,678,000 8,267,000 
Potatoes, white (bu.) 402, 149, 000 357,800,000 
Soy beans (bu.).......... 6,094,000 
Cowpeas (bu. ) i 5, 334, 000 4,335,000 
Hay, tame (tons) ...... 106, 219, 000 83,200,000 
Hay, wild (tons)........ 17,293,000 9,984,000 

All hay (tons) ........ 123,512,000 93,184,000 


The value of the fifty principal crops, on the basis of 
prices paid to farmers December 1, is estimated at $8,428,- 
626,000, against $7,793,480,000 in 1926, or an increase of 
$635,146,000. Corn leads, with a value of $2,014,725,000, 
against $1,729,457,000 last year. Hay is second, being worth 
$1,320,524,000, as compared with $1,314,476,000 in 1926. Next 
comes cotton, valued at $1,253,599,000, against $982,736,000. 
Wheat values are figured at $974,694,000, compared with 
$995,954,000. Potatoes show the greatest decline, falling from 
$501,017,000 in 1926 to $387,870,000 this year. 
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THE PRODUCER 


AT WASHINGTON 


F THE HUNDREDS OF BILLS introduced in both houses 
QO of Congress since the opening of the session on December 
5, a large number deal with agricultural and such other 
problems as are of concern to the people of the West. Some 
of the most important of these are listed below: 


What is styled an “economic guidance of agriculture 
act” has been submitted by Senator Borah, of Idaho. It pro- 
vides for the creation of a federal agricultural corporation, 
with a capital of $1,000,000,000, to guide production and assist 
in marketing, and to be under the control of a board of 
directors consisting of the Secretary of Agriculture and eight 
members appointed by the President. The activities of the 
corporation would be financed with the proceeds from an 
agricultural excise tax. It would be empowered to lend money 
for co-operative marketing enterprises,:- operate warehouses, 
and carry on any other activities for the disposal of surplus 
crops. 

* * * 

Another farm-relief program has been launched by Sen- 
ator Caraway, of Arkansas. It includes practically every 
feature of the McNary-Haugen bill, except the equalization 
fee. In its stead, farm organizations would be permitted to 
bring into the United States, duty-free, a quantity of foreign 
products equal in value to the surplus crops exported. 


* * * 


Creation of a government commission, with powers to 
borrow up to $500,000,000 from the federal reserve banks for 
the maintenance of a revolving fund to market surplus agricul- 
tural products, is proposed by Representative Christopherson, 
of South Dakota. The loans would be repaid from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales. The commission, to be named the 
“American Stabilizing Commission,” would purchase surplus 
crops at prices announced previous to the planting season, 
establish minimum prices on certain products, and license and 
regulate warehouses and grain elevators. 


* * * 


Cession of federal public lands in the West to the states 
is provided for in a bill introduced by Representative Winter, 
of Wyoming. Legislation dealing with the public-land question 
is handicapped by lack of agreement, in Congress as well as 
“back home,” as to what would be the best solution. It is the 
plan of Mr. Winter to try to bring about a conference of 
western delegations in Congress for the purpose of uniting 
on some definite action. 

* * * 


Senator Phipps, of Colorado, has introduced a bill “to 
promote and assist grazing on the public domain.” The bill, 
which resembles previous bills introduced by the senator, 
provides that a portion of the fees derived from grazing shall 
be used for range improvements and development of water 
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resources, while 374% per cent is to be turned back to the 
state for road and school purposes. Existing homestead laws 
are not to be interfered with. 

A companion bill would prevent increases in grazing fees 
on the national forests during the next ten years, and establish 
grazing boards whose members shall be local users of the 
range. Both bills provide for fencing under grazing permits. 

A bill for the construction of a dam at Boulder or Black 
Canyon on the Colorado River has likewise been introduced 
by Senator Phipps. 


* * * 

The “long-and-short-haul bill” has been resubmitted by 
Senator Gooding, of Idaho, who announces that he intends 
starting a persistent drive to secure its passage at the present 
session. This bill would prohibit carriers from charging less 
for a longer than for a shorter distance over the same line 
and in the same direction, and is aimed at freight-rate dis- 
crimination practiced by certain railroads operating in the 
Rocky Mountain territory to enable them to meet competition 
through the Panama Canal. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S VIEWS on agricultural policies 

are well known. In his message to Congress he reiterates 
his opposition to “putting the government directly into busi- 
ness,” which he calls “a combination of subsidy and price- 
fixing aggravated by political pressure.” “Price-fixing and 
subsidy will both increase the surplus instead of diminishing 
it.” In his opinion, “the most effective means of dealing with 
surplus crops is to reduce the surplus acreage.” This, he 
thinks, can be done through the organizations already in 
existence. “It is useless to propose a temporary expedient,” 
says the President. “What is needed is permanency and sta- 
bility. Government price-fixing is known to be unsound and 
bound to result in disaster. A government subsidy would 
work out in the same way. It cannot be sound for all of the 
people to hire some of the people to produce a crop which 
neither the producers nor the rest of the people want.” 

Assistance to co-operative associations in orderly mar- 
keting and handling a surplus due to weather and seasonal 
conditions is about the extent of the responsibility which the 
government can assume. To that end, it is proposed to set up 
a federal board of “able and experienced men in marketing,” 
granting equal advantages to the various agricultural com- 
modities and sections of the country, and “providing a revolv- 
ing loan fund at a moderate rate of interest for the necessary 
financing.” 

Attention is called to the fact that “the national govern- 
ment has almost entirely relieved the farmer from income 
taxes.” 

Of the tariff the President has this to say: 
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“It is often stated that a reduction of tariff rates on in- 
dustry would benefit agriculture. It would be interesting to 
know to what commodities it is thought this could be applied. 
Everything the farmer uses in farming is already on the free 
list. Nearly everything he sells is protected. It would seem 
to be obvious that it is better for the country to have the 
farmer raise food to supply the domestic manufacturer than 
the foreign manufacturer. In one case our country would 
have only the farmer; in the other it would have the farmer 
and the manufacturer. Assuming that Europe would have 
more money if it sold us larger amounts of merchandise, it is 
not certain it would consume more food, or, if it did, that its 
purchases would be made in this country. Undoubtedly it 
would resort to the cheapest market, which is by no means 
ours. The largest and best and most profitable market for 
the farmer in the world is our own domestic market. Any 
great increase in manufactured imports means the closing of 
our own plants. Nothing could be worse for agriculture. 


“Probably no one expects a material reduction in the rates 
on manufactures while maintaining the rates on agriculture. 
A material reduction in either would be disastrous to the 
farmer. It would mean a general shrinkage of values, a 
deflation of prices, a reduction of wages, a general depression 
carrying our people down to the low standard of living in our 
competing countries. It is obvious that this would not im- 
prove but destroy our market for imports, which is best 
served by maintaining our present high purchasing power, 
under which in the last five years imports have increased 63 
per cent.” 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE 
IS NOTED BY SECRETARY JARDINE 


UBSTANTIAL PROGRESS toward recovery from the 

post-war depression was made by agriculture during the 
past fiscal year, says Secretary William M. Jardine in his 
annual report. A_ better-balanced production has been 
attained, and prices have advanced on some important prod- 
ucts, notably cattle and cotton. The index number showing 
the purchasing power of agricultural products, as compared 
with non-agricultural goods, on September 15 was 92, against 
only 85 for the year 1926 (100 representing the average for 
the five years directly preceding the war). Since 1921, when 
the depression was at its worst, the purchasing power of 
agriculture has increased more than 35 per cent. 

Furthermore, the productivity of American agriculture, 
as measured by the output of the individual worker, has 
increased greatly. With a farm population 3,000,000 less than 
in 1919, and with fewer acres under crops, the industry today 
averages a larger volume of production. 

Mr. Jardine reviews crop conditions of the past summer. 
In spite of an unfavorable start and discouraging weather 
throughout most of the season, a harvest was produced 
estimated to be 1 per cent above the five-year average. The 
recent jadvance in cattle prices is regarded as heralding a 
period of prosperity for the cattleman. Although the hog 
situation is less promising, owing in large part to a curtail- 
ment of the foreign demand for pork products, the present 
corn-hog price ratio is not regarded as unfavorable for 
hog-feeding. 

On the whole, then, the showing for the year is good. 
However, much remains to be done. While farmers themselves 
are reducing their costs of production through enhanced 
efficiency, public agencies should co-operate with them in 
effecting a better adjustment of output to demand. Efforts 
should be made to diminish waste, to lessen margins between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices, to lower transportation and 
distribution costs, to relieve the farmer’s tax burden, and to 
improve his credit facilities. Encouragement should be given 
to increasing the fiarmer’s bargaining power through co- 
operative marketing, and the responsibility of the public in 
helping to minimize price fluctuations should be recognized 
in a practicable manner. 
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The secretary reiterates his opposition to the view that 
the government should either merchandise farm products or 
enter into agricultural business in some other way. Many of 
the measures for relief of the farmer proposed during the last 
few years he considers fundamentally unsound. However, 
there is need for legislation to give further encouragement to 
large agricultural business organizations owned and controlled 
by farmers, and managed by strong business executives 
chosen by producers. 

With respect to the tariff, Mr. Jardine thinks that the 
best results can be obtained through research to determine 
precisely what duties should be placed on farm products, 
article for article, to insure the home market to the American 
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producer. “It should be our aim to give agriculture protection 
against foreign competition in our markets equal to that 
enjoyed by industry and labor,” but “trustworthy statistics 
are not available to show the degree to which the advantages 
of the tariff to agriculture are offset by disadvantages due 
to its effect on the commodities that farmers buy. Any 
discrimination which maty exist should be ascertained and 
corrected.” 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


UMEROUS RESEARCH AND SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

intended to aid farmers and their organizations in 
improving farm conditions have been established or expanded 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics during the past 
year, declares Lloyd S. Tenny, chief of the bureau, in his 
annual report. Special effort has been made to provide farmers 
with information essential in adjusting their production pro- 
grams to meet the changing demand for farm products. These 
activities include the issuance of reports indicating farmers’ 
crop and live-stock production plans for the ensuing year, 
coupled with a report on prospective consumer demand and 
general economic conditions. 


“It is to help farmers in making advantageous shifts in 
their production that the outlook reports are prepared in this 
bureau,” Mr. Tenny says. “Each year all available information 
in every division of the bureau is brought together and used 
in outlining the situation with regard to the major farm 
crops. The report points out the probable future trends of 
demand and supplies of agricultural products. It takes into 
consideration and presents the facts on world-wide and 
national conditions which farmers should consider along with 
their local conditions in planning production. Outlook reports 
are issued in January or February of each year, so as to 
give farmers time to make adjustments.” 


The activities of fifteen divisions within the bureau which 
deal with all phases of agricultural economics are set forth 
in detail. The Division of Co-operative Marketing, recently 
created, has been organized with a corps of specialists, thor- 
oughly familiar with the principles and practices of co 
operative marketing, who are in constant touch with 
co-operaitive managers and directors in working out methods 
by which co-operative marketing and purchasing by farmers 
can be made more effective. 


Mr. Tenny lays emphasis on the use of market) news and 
standardization practices by farmers. The bureau’s market- 
news service furnishes producers, distributors, and others with 
daily, and often hourly, information with regard to prices on 
the principal markets, supplies arriving at central markets, 
cars en route, demand, and general developments in the various 
market centers. Through the co-operation of radio broadcast- 
ing stations, up-to-the-minute market information is available 
to practically all farmers. The bureau’s inspection of farm 
products at shipping and receiving points is declared to have 
facilitated marketing, in that it furnishes reports on the 
quality and condition of shipments which are accepted by all 
parties to a transaction as fair and unbiased statements of 
the actual facts. 

“In addition to controlling the production programs and 
improving marketing facilities,’ Mr. Tenny declares, “the 
farmer must have means of carrying his products until a 
suitable market can be found. To accomplish this, the work 
under the Federal Warehouse Act has been of great assistance. 
The work of inspecting and licensing warehouses for the 
storage of farm products has had a marked growth the last 
five years. Twelve products now are eligible for storage 
under this act, and the number of warehouses applying for 
licenses is growing steadily.” 
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PACKERS AND STOCK-YARDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


IGHTY STOCK-YARDS were posted on June 30, 1927, as 

being subject to the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, says 
John T. Caine, chief of the Packers and Stock-Yards Admin- 
istration, in his annual report. During the year reports had 
been received from 604 packers, 356 of whose plants were 
federally inspected. Of market agencies, 1,316 were regis- 
tered—806 commission men, 277 order buyers, 39 clearing 
agencies, and 194 rendering miscellaneous services. Dealers 
under supervision—principally buyers and traders—numbered 
3,653. 

Mention is made of the collection of material, now in 
progress, on which to base stock-yard charges at a number of 
markets, as a result of the order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the St. Paul case, and of the case involving commis- 
sion rates at Omaha. This latter was followed by an audit 
of the operations of the market agencies at Sioux City, pre- 
paratory to a hearing. However, no further action has been 
taken in either of these or other pending commission-rate 
cases, awaiting the court’s determination of the Omaha docket. 

The suit of the Cudahy Packing Company against the 
government is reviewed. This case concerned the right of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to examine the books of the packers 
where no proceeding was pending. The lower court had up 
held the secretary, but the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit reversed the decision. An amendment to the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act which, among other things, 
gives the secretary access to the accounts of the packers at 
all times has been introduced in Congress by Senator Ken- 
drick, of Wyoming. 

Schedules of commission charges at a number of leading 
markets, in effect on June 30, 1927, are included in the report, 
and tables are given of live stock received at sixty-six mar 
kets for the years 1922 to 1926. 


JOHN T. CAINE RESIGNS 


N JANUARY 1, John T. Caine, III, severed his connec- 

tion with the Department of Agriculture, where for two 
years and a half he has been chief of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Administration. Mr. Caine goes to join the staff of 
the International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago, prompted, 
we are informed, by “a desire to return to the West and to 
establish contact again with the production side of the live- 
stock industry,” with which he was connected before coming 
to Washington. 

Upon his retirement, Secretary Jardine and Dr. Mohler, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, of which the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration now is a division, bestow on 
him high praise as an able and conscientious official, who has 
given valuable service in creating confidence in the bureau as 
an agency of fair play, and in reconciling conflicting opinions. 


GOVERNMENT STAMP SHOULD BE 
LEFT ON MEAT 


ANY MEAT-DEALERS are in the habit of removing 

the government stamp from meat carcasses and retail 
cuts of meat, says the Department of Agriculture. This 
stamp—“U. S. Insp’d & P’s’d”—is the consumer’s guarantee 
that the meat which he buys is a sound, wholesome product, 
prepared in a clean and sanitary establishment, and should 
be left on. The marking fluid used is a vegetable coloring 
material, as harmless as fruit juice. 
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[HE STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


BLAMES PRESS FOR BEEF BOYCOTT 


Et Paso, TEX., December 12, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The Boston beef boycott I consider another one of those 
danger signals that it will be well for us cowmen to heed. I 
think that perhaps it is inspired more than anything else by 
the great publicity which the cattle business is getting at the 
hands of dumb-bells writing for the press. 

There may be a shortage of cattle; but, after all, a shortage 
is purely relative. If there are three steers and only one buyer, 
there is no shortage; but if there are four buyers and three 
steers, one might say that a shortage exists. But just as soon 
as the price of the three steers gets so high that some of the 
four buyers drop out, the shortage immediately disappears. 

To my mind, the best way to lower the price of cattle 
is to curtail the demand for beef. If much more of this foolish 
propaganda is fed the people through the newspapers, the 
buying of beef will surely be affected, as they will get the 
idea that they are paying too much for their meat. Cattle 
values will then seek a corresponding lower level, and con- 
sumption will decrease. 

KENNETH D. OLIVER. 


DO BOSTON HOTEL MEN KNOW THE FACTS? 


SUNSHINE, Wyo., December 19, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In the New York Herald-Tribune I read about the boycott 
of beef started by the Hotel Association of Boston. 

It seems that, when beef at last takes its place with other 
commodities, after years of depression, someone is at once 
ready to begin a pernicious propaganda to keep the price 
down. 

I am inclined to think that Boston might return to its 
diet of beans without carrying the rest of the country with 
it, as seems to be the intention. 

However, such movements as this are bound to have their 
effect, and some effort should be made to stop them. Perhaps 
the Hotel Association does not realize the harm that may be 
done to a great industry which has borne about all the burden 
it could bear, and survive. If this is the case, it might be 
well to make known to them some facts of which they do not 
seem to be aware. 

ERNEST R. May. 


PRICES ON STEERS AND STEAKS 
STRAWN, TEX., December 24, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I am inclosing a copy of an advertisement by Armour & 
Co., clipped from the Live Stock Reporter of Fort Worth. I 








am not picking a quarrel with the Armour people or any of 
the other packers. In fact, I agree with the last paragraph 
in the advertisement, that “prices are best for all concerned 
when they enable the producer to make a reasonable profit 
and enable maximum purchases by consumers.” Only I never 
heard anything about this in 1926, when the producer was 
losing lots of money. 

The thing to which I especially object is this: The adver- 
tisement seems to imply that, because extra fancy steers are 
bringing $17.60, steak is necessarily $2. As a matter of fact, 
only a very few steers are bringing $17.60, and there is not 
more than half a pound of meat in any steak that we get at 
a hotel or restaurant. Calculating it at Armour’s figures of 
52 cents a pound for choice cuts, and presuming we get the 
choice cuts, there is only 26 cents’ worth of meat in a $2 
steak. 

If we reduce the price of cattle on the hoof to 10 cents 
a pound—the price we got a year ago—and Armour & Co. 
can wholesale these choice cuts at 30 cents (we should like 
to know whether they were doing it last year), there would 
be 15 cents’ worth of meat in that $2 steak, and the hotel or 
restaurant could sell it to us at $1.89. I wonder if they would 
do it. 

Now, the main, point is this: The price of cattle on the 
hoof affects the price of steaks very little. If Armour & Co. 
were half as interested in advertising their products, and 
pushing their sale, as our automobile factories are, they would 
advertise this fact, instead of trying to make out that cattle 
are so high that no one can afford to eat the meat. 
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It is true that we have had a good market this year, and 
that profits have been large, of which I am very glad. But 
when we deduct last year’s loss, there is no profit left. If 
Armour & Co. can devise a means whereby the producer can 
make a reasonable profit all the time, and never have a big 
loss or a big profit, I am with them. I should like to hear 
more from them as to how this can be done. 


BEAN ROBINSON. 


IN CRITICISM OF OUR EROSION ARTICLE 


MOUNTAIN HoMg, IDA., December 18, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The December PRODUCER contains an article by W. R. 
Chapline, of the Forest Service, entitled “Watershed Protec- 
tion on Cattle Ranges.” The article is illustrated with pic- 
tures purporting to show the effect of erosion. 

As a matter of fact, the pictures show nothing but the 
effect of a cloudburst. This effect would have been the same 
whether the grass was knee-high or fed off, as everyone 
knows who ever rode a range or saw a cloudburst. I have 
seen the same effect where there was no vegetation; I have 
seen it where the grass was as thick as a carpet; I have seen 
it where no stock ever ran other than the wild animals; and 
I have seen it on meadow ground. 


The practical men of the Forest Service acknowledge that 
these pictures do not show the effect of overgrazing. 

The purpose of the article is propaganda pure and simple. 
Evidently it is intended to poison the minds of the people of 
the Mississippi Valley against the live-stock men. The whole 
article, including the pictures, is rot. If the Forest Service 
wants to spread this propaganda, let them furnish their own 
magazine. 


F. S. GEDNEY. 


[Mr. Gedney’s strictures, it seems to us, are not only un- 
necessarily severe in form, but somewhat unjust in substance. 
The men of the Forest Service, who have given years of their 
time and a large amount of conscientious study to this prob- 
lem of erosion, must be credited with some qualifications for 
interpreting the data which they have collected. Their good 
faith we have no right to question. Their interest, and their 
duty, lie in preserving the productivity of the range—in point- 
ing out to the stockman the danger, as they see it, of a con- 
dition which he alone has it in his power to correct, for his 
own ultimate benefit; not in spreading “propaganda” and set- 
ting one section of the country against another. THE PRODUCER, 
in giving space to this article for the information and in the 
interest of its readers, has done so well knowing that it is 
rarely possible to secure perfect unanimity as to the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the phenomena presented.—EDITOR. ] 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN DECEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 1, 1928. 


HENEVER, in the course of live-stock market events, 

Packingtown throws a fit, the performance is invariably 
carried to the contortion stage. If Packingtown possesses 
logical reasons for indulging in a buying scramble, its vocifer- 
ous, if somewhat disingenuous, publicity hounds have never 
gratified public curiosity on the subject. After running the 
fat-cattle market into war-time levels, the slaughtering inter- 
est threw the purchasing machine into reverse, with a discord- 
ant clattering of gears, at the middle of December. The pre- 
vious week a still-hunt for cattle had featured the market. 
One buyer actually raised his own bid 15 cents per cwt., to pay 
$19 for a load of steers, apparently for no other reason than 
keeping them from the clutches of a competitor. Not only 
did a handful of top cattle, at $18 to $19 per cwt., realize bet- 
ter than war prices, first cost and expense of making gains 
considered, but everything wearing a hide was on the same 
elevated price plateau. If a feeder took a notion to a load of 
fleshy steers, suited to another turn in the feed-lot, he found 
a killer-buyer at his elbow to outbid him. Attracted by an 
unprecedented rake-off, feeders hustled merely warmed-up 
bullocks to market, pocketing usurious profits and bragging 
about the brevity of the finishing period. The package of 
commercial cattle on the Chicago market during the fat-stock 
show was grabbed so eagerly, and 112 carloads of show steers 
went through the auction ring with such celerity, and at “‘sat- 
isfactory prices” even to showmen, who are notoriously hard 
to please, that it was a logical inference that the stage had 
been set for further appreciation, at a season when cattle 
trade usually runs into vicissitude. 


Boston Decrees Beef Boycott 


But something happened overnight, at it has a confirmed 
habit of doing. Whether it had its genesis in Boston or in 
Packingtown, this deponent sayeth not; but on Friday of In- 
ternational week a coterie of Boston hotel men embarked on 
a jahad designed to depress beef cost. Disclaiming boycott 
intentions, they adopted resolutions much in the same manner 
as the three tailors of Tooley Street acted as spokesmen for 
the people of England. Beef-eating was to be suspended, 
pending not only lower prices, but improvement in quality. 
If the pot is in a position to call the kettle black, the hotel 
men of the United States are qualified to squawk on the sub- 
ject of profiteering, and Boston is no exception. The Bean 
town ukase occupied a front-page position for two consecutive 
issues, merely affording a number of self-appointed cham- 
pions of the producer a temporary opportunity to jump into 
the spotlight in the capacity of protestants; but it so happenea 
that coincidently a generous run, of cattle reported at Chicago 
and elsewhere the week following the International, and before 
it could be checked the market literally blew up. Toward the 
end of the second week of December bullocks worth $14 to $18 
per cwt. the previous week could not elicit a reasonable bid. 
Instead of declining 15 to 25 cents per cwt. daily, prices broke 
50 cents to $1 within a few hours, until $1.50 to $2 had been 
taken off the better grades of steers. Others were 75 cents 
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to $1.25 lower. By the end of the week the market had prac- 
tically ceased to function, especially on the better grades, 
necessitating putting a considerable number away in covered 
sheds over the week-end. Feeders, anxious for an opportunity 
to reinstate fleshy cattle, seized it, and cleaned up everything 
susceptible of another turn on corn, which averted the ful! 
force of the blow in the case of cattle selling at $12 down. 


Packingtown Thrown into Panic 


The passing fit was susceptible of various explanations. 
Possibly cattle prices got too high—and there is an ancient 
axiom to the effect that what goes up must come down. Obvi- 
ously Packingtown was in a temporary panic. It was 
evinced by the action of the head of one of the major con- 
cerns, who inserted an advertisement in a local paper at this 
juncture, under the caption “Sharpshooting,” in which the 
policy of feeders in dumping cattle in merely decent feeder 
condition was deprecated. From the Packingtown angle, this 
advice was illogical, as killers had been solely responsible for 
such premature marketing by hanging up well-filled purses. 
For weeks they had bought the cheaper grades of steers as 
though they had money to throw to the little birds, attracting 
a horde of little bullocks barely able to redden slaughter-house 
floors, and all but shutting feeders out of that competition. 
Owners of light cattle, who have learned in the school of 
experience that no money can be lost by taking a profit, kept 
the market hopper well filled and made no bones about their 
rake-off. The thing was going along as merrily as a hooch 
party when the storm broke. 


Disturbance of Brief Duration 


But the resultant turbulency was of brief duration. The 
few carcasses accumulated on the hang-rail disappeared over- 
night, and when the country, getting its second breath, put a 
crimp in the marketward movement, the pendulum swung vio- 
lently in the opposite direction. The following week—the 
third period of December—such effective supply control was 
exercised that 20,000 fewer cattle reported at Chicago, and the 
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ten principal markets handled 75,000 less than the previous 
week. Killers, who refused to tuck their knees under a bar- 
gain-counter the previous week, renewed their scramble to get 
enough beef to take care of their trade. On Monday the stale 
carry-over from the previous week went over the scales; on 
Tuesday the market began skyrocketing; and by Thursday not 
enly had every trace of the bear raid the previous week been 
effaced, but $14 to $17 shipping cattle were in many cases at 
new high levels for the year. The top went back to $18, and 
everything wearing a hide convertible into beef was cleaned 
up by noon. Stock-cattle dealers ignored country bids, send- 
ing their fleshy cattle into the regular market, where killers 
pounced upon them greedily, 


Pendulum Swings Back 


Meanwhile nothing more was heard of the boycott—in 
cther words, advice to consumers to eliminate beef from their 
dietary scheme until prices came down. A few erudite cattle- 
feeders, who happened to be on the market during the slump, 
expressed their indignation in communications to the market 
papers, in which Packingtown was somewhat illogically be- 
rated as a hotbed of commercial crooks; but this was drowned 
in the exultant glee of those shippers who landed on the rise 
the following week, expressing themselves as satisfied with 
the market, and incidentally indulging in self-congratulation 
on their astuteness in selecting a time to load out. The inci- 
dent was both illuminating and gratifying from several angles. 
It disclosed the fact that beef was still moving into distribu- 
tive channels, and that the country could not be readily stam- 
peded. When fleshy feeding cattle were slightly easier to 
buy, country demand was promptly reasserted. If Packing- 
town lacks confidence in the future of the beef market, the 
country is sanguine in the case of cattle. At that, both ele- 
ments are open to the accusation of overplaying. Had the 
100,000 cattle sent to Chicago during the second and third 
weeks of December been distributed on a fifty-fifty basis, the 
racket would not have been recorded; but 60,000 one week, 
followed by 40,000 the next, may be reasonably construed as 
disorderly marketing. The resultant price disorder, especially 
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bination of several items, selected to insure styptic, adhesive, 
repellant qualities, antiseptic and soothing to the wound. 
It serves as an efficient covering. tending to repel attacks 
by the dangerous screw-worm flies, and similar blow-flies, 
while Nature takes its course in healing. 


Not only better, but cheaper 
Postage or freight prepaid in the U. S. A. 


1-gal. eans............. $3.00 
5-gal. cans........... $12.50 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street 


Le he | HH Bc 


Denver, Colorado 


| 
| 
Every ingredient selected for a definite purpose 
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when the lofty altitude of values is concerned, was not sur- 
prising. 


Hand-to-Mouth Conditions as Price-Making Factor 


Without intention of disrespect to the beef-vending inter- 
est, the devil is entitled to his due, and those who are “in the 
know” can realize that this has been a season of hardship for 
the packer—using that term in the broad, not the triangle o1 
Big Three, sense. Vending the product of steers costing $14 
to $19 per cwt. on the hoof is invested with hazard. Shrink 
age is enormous; the dressed market fickle. Even in the case 
of cheaper steers, from $14 down, the hazard existed. Dress- 
ing-sheets made a sorry showing weekly; buyers were con- 
stantly “on the carpet;” and, while minus profits were not the 
rule, that condition was not exceptional. It was therefore not 
surprising that the moment a little beef accumulated, cattle- 
buyers were called in. Keen competition was responsible for 
the spectacular advance in cattle prices from early September 
until late in November; a futile effort to “get their heads 
together” precipitated the mid-December break; but the law 
of supply and demand promptly reasserted itself. Competi- 
tion in the cattle market has been as unrestrained recently as 
it has been conspicuously absent in swine trade. It is merely 
the difference between a saturated market and one on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. And, should any of the erstwhile school of 
stabilization philosophers have survived, this is an opportune 
moment to reiterate the fact that stabilizing a high-level mar- 
ket is impossible, regardless of the commodity, and is espe- 
cially so when the commodity is as perishable as beef. A 
low-level market may be stabilized—present hog conditions 





WHR 


1926. 
1927 


WHR BULLS 
GRAND CHAMPIONS 


at Denver both years 


No question about them being good again 
this year, 1928 


We invite you to see the extra good 
car-lots of Registered Bulls, both 
yearlings and calves, that we shall 
have on exhibit and for sale at the 
Denver Show, January 14-21, 1928. 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


WYOMING HEREFORD EANCH 


tate Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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HEREFORD BULLS 


We have several carloads of Yearlings, Top 
Quality, Rich Anxiety Breeding, to offer you, 
in lots to suit you. Come or write. 


RABELER BROTHERS, Leigh, Nebraska 
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demonstrate that fact. Any controversy as to the influence 
responsible for a high-flying market for good cattle this sea- 
son may be silenced by assertion that such cattle have been 
scarce—so scarce that a limited demand for the product was 
with difficulty appeased; and it was that scarcity which made 
an equally high market for the cheaper grades of beef that 
were required to fill up the gap. 


Hogs Refuse to Partake in Upswing 


A perennial problem is the out-of-line condition of cattle 
and hog prices. Some philosopher has asserted that, if cod- 
fish cost a dollar a pound, many people would give it prefer- 
ence over lobster. Certainly cheap pork has not found prompt 
response in a substantially increased national appetite on this 
occasion. Beef has been cleaned up overnight at the Atlantic 
seaboard; fresh pork by the ton was of necessity consigned 
to the freezer at the week-end, and stocks of cured meats per- 
sistently refused to shrink in seasonal manner. As live-cattle 
prices soared, daily hog quotations melted away, until early 
in December packers put up droves at $7.90, Chicago basis, 
or $3.50 per cwt. lower than at the corresponding period of 
1926. Long after hogs became actually cheap, and wholesale 
prices of fresh pork had been whittled down, distributors re- 
fused to pass the depreciation along to the great army of 
ultimate consumers. Public eating-places have never revised 
their tariffs, and not until December did pork consumption 
revive. Meanwhile every market in the country was deluged 
with hogs, and, with a restricted export outlet, killers had no 
alternative but to stick surplus product away in freezers, 
pending cure. As the cattle boom carried values far beyond 
a normal level, so the bear campaign in hogs, facilitated by 
excessive supply, depressed prices unduly low. Around $8, 
Chicago basis, on drove cost, the market showed resiliency, 
$8 to $8.50 taking a large slice of the crop during December 
—a basis that did not enable hogs to reimburse growers to 
the amount of the feed-bill, which merely accelerated the un- 
loading process. Pigs went below a $7 basis, enabling killers 
to freeze a considerable tonnage of light fresh meat, on which 
they will make a handsome profit when the inevitable upturn 
in the hog market comes. If the packing interest cannot 
operate profitably on the present basis of hog prices, it must 
abandon its claim to efficiency. 


Lamb Values Fail to Rise 


December failed to develop an advertised higher lamb 
market. Values gradually declined, until $13 was the packer 
limit on desirable handy-weights, and only when shipper com- 
petition appeared was $13.25 quotable on picked handy-weight 
lambs. To aggravate matters, supply carried excessive weight 
—90 pounds and upward—creating a wide spread, some heavy 
lambs selling down to $11.50, and a raft of that type at $12 
to $12.50. The condition of heavy beef and heavy lamb trade 
is analogous—the consumer wants little of either product. 
Another depressing factor in December lamb trade was the 
belated appearance at various markets of the tail end of an 
increasing supply of natives. New York slaughtered 200,000 
lambs in November, repeating in December, taking second 
place to Chicago, and St. Paul, with 100,000, evidenced increas- 
ing lamb production in the Spring Wheat Belt. Good weather 
for putting on gains, coupled with expectancy of a high De- 
cember market, retarded marketing of native lambs, bringing 
them into competition with the crop of westerns fed in the 
Corn Belt. Further to aggravate matters, Corn Belt feeders 
were told officially that between Colorado and Nebraska around 
2,000,000 lambs were in sight for the first four months of 
1928, prompting them to load lambs in December that other- 
wise would have been carried into January. At intervals it 
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Cattle business goo 


Let’s keep it good 


CATTLE prices are higher today than at any time in 
history—with the exception of the war period. The 
purchasing power of the cattleman’s dollar is back 
where it was in 1914. 


Cattlemen have gone through some very lean years 
and they are entitled to some prosperous ones. 


—but let’s beware. 


We must guard the live stock and meat industry 
against the two evils that grow out of high prices. 
These two dangers are: 


1. A beef price situation which will limit con- 
sumption and bring about a reaction from the 
consumers. 


2. Widespread expansion of short term feeding 
operations, creating a surplus of “warmed up” 
and “short fed” cattle and paving the way for a 
costly price break on that class. 


Nobody profits when beef prices or cattle prices 
break. Let’s prevent a situation that will lead to a 
break. 


There is no shortage justifying a “fashion” of short 
feeding. Receipts of beef cattle at the principal mar- 
kets for the first nine months of the year were within 
one-third of one per cent of the average for the last 
five years. Federal inspected slaughter for the same 
period was 3.25 over the five-year average. 


Let’s keep the cattle and meat business sound. 


President 


ARMOUR 4nxD COMPANY 


U.S.A, 
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was impossible to move overweight lambs. Feeding lambs 
broke in response, but a small supply of mature sheep showed 
little change. The shearing process was unprofitable, as much 
as $1,000 per carload being lost handling lambs that way in 
the feed-lot—a stereotyped result when wool is selling wel! 
and packers are partial to handling it. Weighty shorn lambs 
sold down to $10. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, CoLo., January 1, 1928. 


OR THE FIRST TIME in seven years the western cattle- 

man received highly satisfactory prices for his product 
during the past year. The Denver cattle trade was also most 
satisfactory from the standpoint of volume, as compared with 
that of other markets of the country. Cattle receipts for the 
year totaled 637,249 head, compared with 529,051 in 1926—an 
increase of 108,198, or 20.5 per cent. Most of the other lead- 
ing cattle markets of the country show a loss in cattle receipts 
for the year. A loss of 9 per cent in the receipts of hogs 
reflected the general condition all over the country. Despite 
this fact, the price-level was materially reduced. Sheep and 
lamb prices were well maintained throughout the year, and 
marketing was heavy. Although the supply at this market 
during the first six months of the year was considerably short 
of the year before, due to the shortage of lambs in northern 
Colorado feed-lots, the high prices prevailing during the fall 
shipping season resulted in heavy supplies, and the year closed 
with total receipts of 1,916,114 head, compared with 1,825,922 
in 1926, or a 5 per cent increase. 

Numerous records were broken at Denver during the year. 
Total receipts of cattle for the week ending October 31 were 
57,039, breaking all previous records. Total receipts of sheep 
on October 10 were 69,675 head, establishing a new record for 
one-day receipts of sheep on the Denver market, and breaking 
all records for one-day receipts at any market in the country, 
with the single exception of Chicago. In October of the past 
year total receipts of cars at Denver were 6,857, also estab- 
lishing a new record. During the month of October 12,045 
carloads of live stock were handled in and out of the market, 
breaking the previous record. 


Cattle.—Cattle prices were highly satisfactory at Denver 
throughout the year, and cattlemen find themselves in strong 
position at its close. Fed cattle, returned from feed-lots, dur- 
ing the spring months sold at steadily advancing prices. They 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





When Jou want to set | SELEY ESP ress 


Write or wire 


H. F. PATTERSON CO., SHEEP MERCHANTS 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
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made good money for their owners, and this resulted in a 
strong demand for feeders during the past fall. Cattle were 
selling in January, 1927, at $9.50 to $10 for steers, and $6.75 
to $7 for cows. A general strengthening of the price list 
brought good-quality fed steers up to $12.75 on April 28, 
while at that time good fat cows were bringing $8.50. In May 
choice steers topped at $18, and cows sold quite generally at 
$8 to $8.75. In July choice steers brought $13.25, and in 
August fancy, heavy, long-fed steers topped at $13.75, with 
fat cows selling at $9 to $9.50. Grass steers arrived on the 
market in August and sold all the way from $9.75 to $10.50. 
with a top at $11.40. Grass cows sold at $7, to $8 for a good 
grade. Choice fed steers sold in September up to $12.50, 
with cows at $8.25. By November grass steers were bringing 
$13, and choice grass cows sold up to $10. These prices were 
maintained through December. A few fed steers late in De- 
cember landed up to $15. 

Feeding steers were exceedingly good property during the 
entire fall season. The big feed crop in territory tributary to 
the Denver markets resulted in a strong demand here, and 
prices steadily advanced. During the fall season numerous 
loads of choice-quality steers sold at $11 to $12.50, and up to 
$12.75 for the fancy kinds. Values during the late fall were 
fully $4 per cwt. higher than one year ago. 


Hogs.—Hogs were selling on the Denver market in Jan- 
uary, 1927, at $11.50 to $11.85. This price was fairly well main- 
tained during February. Some decline was noted in March, 
and by the end of April best hogs were selling at $9.75 to $10. 
Prices advanced to $12.40 in the early fall, but later declined 
steadily, until at the close of the year good-quality fat hogs 
were selling at $8.50 to $8.85. 


Sheep.—F at lambs sold well during the entire year, and 
feeders also found ready outlet under good demand. Selling 
at $11.90 to $12.40 early in the year, good lambs advanced 
until in April choice fed stock went to $16.25. The first Cali- 
fornia spring lambs came to market in April and May, and 
sold at $17.25 to $17.75. By August values had declined until 
good lambs sold at $12.75 to $13.40, and this price was fairly 
well maintained until early in December. Late in, the year 
values dropped somewhat, with good fat lambs selling at the 
close at $11.75 to $12.10. 

Horses.—A good horse trade was reported at Denver dur- 
ing the year, with values showing some improvement at the 
close. Good-quality heavy horses are selling at $80 to $125 a 
head, with choice big draft-horses on up to $175. Mules of good 
quality and fat are bringing $90 to $140. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
B and cured meats on December 1, 1927, as compared with 
December 1, 1926, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds) : 





Commodity Dec. 1, 1927 Dee. 1, 1926 yen 
Frozen beef........... 45,742,000 59,603,000 66,164,000 
*Cured beef.......... 19,789,000 | 26,374,000 | 23,550,000 
Lamb and mutton} 3,790,000 3,166,000 2'738,000 
Frozen pork.......... 65,640,000 | 55,241,000 | 49,403,000 
*Dry sailt pork...... 77,145,000 66,765,000 87,244,000 
*Pickled pork........ 277,382,000 266,222,000 302,906,000 
Miscellaneous. 52,299,000 | 53,960,000 | 57,771,000 

EONS 5 coos 541,787,000 531,331,000 589,776,000 
BRT oo ee 45,503,000 46,744,000 36,800,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Friday, December 30, 1927 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA 














STEERS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............$14.00-17.50 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.)............... 16.25-17.25 
MN isch a ieciceeneccteiorneeabasentces 13.25-16.50 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.)................ 16.25-17.25 
I  haciatitiepcatcnesibas tecseclineaanemcahanilscasgenig 12.50-16.25 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.) ................... 16.00-17.00 
EU cukiccsbnecasasaieitcisiateacsicnnistbandiacitsladngctnnigscoinia 12.25-16.25 
9.25-13.25 
7.00- 9.25 
YEARLING STEERS: 
Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.)....................... 14.50-16.50 
CN aici a ich ciara sisting cceseretoniiieadsceces 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down)...........-...... seeds 12.25-13.75 
COR saaasiiciaaceccinscieidcecninsens Ree 
Gommon to Medium................................ 6.50-10.25 
Choice (850 Ibs. up).......... 11.25-12.75 
WE eke eiciek A eecteausenumenente 7.00-10.00 
COWS: 
Ce. se eee Se 
Common to Medium..............-..--..--.-----. 6.25- 7.85 
Low Cutters and Cutters...................... 4.85- 6.25 
BULLS: 
I Gh iso acectectasacincsens 7.65- 8.50 
Cutters to Medium................ ....... Seamansale 5.50- 7.65 
CALVES: 
TI Gi Caan asecerceccccticincnns 8.00-11.00 
Culls to Common....... 5.50- 8.00 
VEALERS: 
Oe | cE 
Matignt ccc sescusceee 8.00-10.00 
Cale i: CI iin cies 5.50- 8.00 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS: 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 9.50-11.75 
Common to Medium......................... 7.00- 9.50 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).... 9.50-11.50 
Common to Medium..................--0.... 7.00- 9.50 
HEIFERS: 
6a CI sirens 7.50- 9.25 
Common to Medium.......................--- 6.00- 7.50 
COWS: 
CER Gi Iii sicicticitntrrceccs 6.25- 7.00 
Common to Medium.......................... 5.50- 6.25 
CALVES: 
Cit Bb Ci eis cece 9.50-11.50 
PN sas ssenccctdinicnctes Reese 7.00- 9.50 
HOGS 


Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $ 8.15- 8.45 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice... 8.20- 8.50 


Light Weights, Medium to Choice........ 8.10- 8.40 
Light Lights, Medium to Choice............ 7.75- 8.15 
POE CRs iii tet ccneencieninsin 6.75- 7.60 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice........ 7.25- 8.00 


Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch. 7.50- 8.25 


$13.75-17.25 
16.00-17.25 
13.25-16.00 
16.00-17.25 
13.00-16.00 
15.50-17.00 
12.50-15.50 
9.00-13.25 
7.25- 9.00 


14.75-16.50 
11.00-14.75 


12.00-13.75 
10.00-12.00 
6.25-10.00 
10.75-13.00 
9.25-11.50 
7.25- 9.50 


9.50-10.75 
8.25- 9.50 
6.50- 8.25 
5.00- 6.50 


8.25- 8.75 
6.25- 8.25 


7.50-10.00 
5.50- 7.50 


10.00-12.00 
8.50-10.00 
6.00- 8.50 


9.75-12.00 
7.25- 9.75 
9.50-11.75 
6.75- 9.50 


7.50- 9.00 
6.00- 7.50 


5.75- 6.50 
4.75- 5.75 


9.25-11.50 
6.75- 9.25 


$ 8.00- 8.30 
8.10- 8.30 
7.60- 8.25 
7.35- 8.10 
6.75- 7.50 


7.00- 8.00 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


LAMBS: 
Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down).......... $12.00-12.85 
Medium (92 Ibs. dowmn).........--.-.-0-.- 11.00-12.00 


Culls and Common (all weights)...... 8.25-11.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down).... 8.00-10.75 
EWES: 

Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 4.50- 6.75 

Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).. 4.25- 6.50 


Culls to Common (all weights) .......... 1.25- 4.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
CE Gi asics chica dicnccerasceninics oicebbelebeia 





$12.00-13.00 
11.25-12.00 
9.00-11.25 


8.25-10.25 


5.00- 7.00 
4.50- 6.75 
1.50- 5.00 


11.75-12.75 
11.25-11.75 


DENVER 





10.40-13.69 
9.00-10.75 
7.00- 9.00 


8.75-11.15 
7.25- 9.15 


8.65- 9.69 
7.60- 8.65 
5.75- 7.69 
4.50- 5.75 


6.25- 7.10 
5.25- 6.25 


7.50- 9.75 
4.75- 7.59 


11.25-13.09 
9.75-11.25 
5.00- 9.75 


9.15-11.85 
7.10- 9.15 
9.00-11.50 
6.75- 9.00 


8.10- 9.00 
6.75- 8.10 


6.40- 7.50 
5.25- 6.49 


9.50-11.00 
7.50- 9.50 


$ 8.30- 8.85 
8.30- 8.99 
8.15- 8.89 
8.10- 8.65 
7.00- 7.75 


$11.60-12.35 
10.35-11.60 
9.25-10.35 





11.75-12.50 
10.75-11.75 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 
classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on Friday, 
December 30, 1927, compared with Thursday, December 1, 


1927, and Monday, January 3, 1927: 





SLAUGHTER STEERS: Dee. 30, 1927 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $17.25-18.25 
NN cciacincediicieslatnianaceranaratancciduciasctilaibis' ove 14.25-17.75 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 16.75-17.75 

-- 13.75-16.75 
UN ssl a 11.00-14.25 

YEARLING STEERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 12.00-17.00 

HEIFERS: 

Ce 0 is i 10.25-13.75 

COWS: 

Coe te CR 8.50-11.50 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............-- 10.25-11.75 
Common to Medium.............-...0-.s.000 8.00-10.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 9.75-12.50 
Common to Moditant. 2. nics... 7.25- 9.75 

HOGS: 

Medium Weight (200 to 250 Ibs.)........ 8.35- 8.80 

LAMBS: 
ne Has CN rises ssc caccccscessgnct 11.00-13.75 





Dec. 1, 1927 
$18.00-19.00 
13.75-18.00 
17.75-18.50 
13.25-17.75 
10.00-14.00 


12.00-17.50 
9.75-14.75 
8.00-11.00 
10.25-11.50 
8.25-10.25 
10.15-11.25 
7.75-10.15 
8.50- 9.10 


12.25-14.35 


HIDES CONTINUE ADVANCE 


J. E. P. 


Jan. 3, 1927 
$10.40-12.59 
9.65-11.75 
11.75-13.00 
10.25-12.25 
8.50-10.59 


9.75-12.50 
7.00-11.25 
6.00- 7.50 
7.25- 8.25 
5.75- 7.25 
7.25- 8.50 
5.75- 7.25 
11.70-12.09 


10.75-13.15 


IDES have been gradually working higher. By the end 
of December heavy native steers were quoted at 25% 
cents at Chicago; heavy native cows, at 24 cents; light native 
cows, at 23% cents; branded cows, at 23 cents; and butt- 
branded steers, at 25 cents. Country hides were up in sym- 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
BULLS 


Ready for Service 


For Sale In Carload Lots 


J.M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 





REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


60 Head of Coming Two-Year-Old Bulls 
30 Head of Coming Two-Year-Old Heifers 


All cattle of quality. In fine condition. 


H. C. Taylor, Roanoke (Howard County), Mo. 
R. W. Taylor, Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 
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pathy, choice 24- to 25-pound weights selling at 23 cents; buff 
weights, 45 to 60 pounds, at 21 to 21% cents; with 60-pound 
and up stocks at 20 cents. 

Stocks are so short that quality is a less important factor 
than usual. Trade sentiment is bullish, despite recent ad- 
vances. Independent packer productions are strong, and will 
be as long as packer selections maintain their present level. 
Handlers of country hides have no apprehension of depre- 
ciation while packer hides hold firm, but there is a possibility 
of a wider spread between country and packer hides than was 
the case when prices were several cents per pound lower. 

The leather market is in strong position. All leather 
stocks are substantially less than a year ago, particularly 
sole leathers. Hides are sold up closely to production, and 
there is nothing on the surface to indicate lower prices for 
either hides or leather. 


HIGHER WOOL PRICES PROBABLE 


OOL-CONTRACTING in the West started early, which 

would not have happened without a strong rising world 
market and gradual shrinkage of domestic stocks. The trade 
was treated to a surprise when announcement was made, late 
in December, that the Jericho pool of 800,000 to 900,000 pounds 
had been contracted at 35 cents, less 1 per cent for tags. This 
purchase is one of the two outstanding sales of the year, the 
other being the Stillwater pool in Montana, now held at 40 
cents. The bulk of the Jericho pool is fine and fine medium. 
On the basis of an average shrinkage of 65 per cent, its clean 
cost, landed at Boston, will be about $1.07. The last clip 
realized 304% cents in the grease. 

Considerable contracting is in progress all over the West. 
In Montana 37 cents is reported paid for the Glasgow clip, 
and 3814 cents for the Reservation wools, which sold at 35 
cents last year. In Utah the Murray clip realized 36 cents, 
and in Idaho the Victor clip changed hands at 36 cents. The 
Kelton clip in northern Utah cost 35 cents, and in Nevada 
a considerable volume of business is reported at 31 to 32% 
cents. In the Red Bluff section of California 35 cents is being 
paid for wools shrinking 63 to 64 per cent. 

At eastern concentration points the market is active, 
prices showing a hardening tendency. During the latter half 
of December grease wools advanced about 1 cent per pound. 
Prices have been well sustained in foreign markets. At the 


Che Brown Palace Hotel 


DENVER 


“One of America’s Hotel Aristocrats” 


Always Denver Headquarters for the Gentlemen 
of the Live-Stock Industry 





HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 


460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 
street cars. One mile from the noise. 


The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief”? Gonzales and his ‘‘Royals’” every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 
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Sydney sale record prices were paid, French and United States 
buyers getting into the bidding. 

Boston advices are that up to the end of December about 
30,000,000 pounds of wool had been contracted in the West, 
at prices fully up to eastern parity. Foreign prices are still 
above a parity with American prices, which is responsible 
for the present volume of western contracting. The goods 
market is healthy. 

After January stock-taking has been completed, another 
spurt of buying energy is probable. Present indications are 
that eastern dealers are anxious to get possession of the new 
western clip, as they cannot do business with empty shelves. 
Trade sentiment is decidedly bullish, and nobody is venturing 
prediction of lower prices. Any indication of a break would 
undoubtedly stimulate European buying. 

This market will be under the necessity of importing a 
considerable volume of wool, but high prices abroad have pre- 
vented American dealers from going into foreign trading 
spheres for any considerable volume. Their needs are re- 
flected in the tremendous volume of western contracting. 

The outlook for manufactured goods is excellent. The 
light-weight season has been delayed by demand for heavy- 
weight goods. Spinners and combers are in a decidedly better 
position than a year ago. 

The United States has so far bought less than 25,000 
bales at Australian sales, or less than half its usual purchase. 
About 60 per cent of the Australian clip has already changed 
hands. 

Mills are showing interest and, when making purchases, 
invariably insist on prompt delivery. Operators in the fleece 
states note a strong undertone. All the handwriting on the 
market wall suggests that wool will be worth more money. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Wednesday, December 28, 1927 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


SOD | oss casctce veswsastacedavenneean emanate $22.00-24.00 $21.00-23.00 $21.50-24.00 

RID saickasccccussecescecasdcvsessusuccansuserpinelescteeioeaes 19.00-22.00 19.00-21.00 18.50-21.50 
STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 lbs. down) : 

ONO xh eaten SAAC. inscuwes 21.50-24.00 

OM, Ge 17.50-20.50 19.00-20.00 18.50-21.50 
STEERS (all weights) : 

DROGi oe eee 15.50-17.50 18.00-19.00 16.00-18.59 
COWS: 

RN iieceon tele sae tee ea = 15.00-16.00 15.50-16.50 15.50-17.00 

SI a es 13.00-15.00 14.50-15.50 14.00-15.00 
VEALERS: 

RON okt A ae a POOP EE Ce Ausisues 21.00-23.00 

IS sesh cccrasceacenccusccatoseaaamcnecmabnaae 18.00-20.00 16.00-18.00 19.00-22.0:) 

IN = a re ee 15.00-18.00 15.00-16.00 16.00-19.09 
CALF CARCASSES: 

RMRIROID: | Sc accccocaeitertdaccacbnanioiesenintenionnroaaal SOROLTOe 8 «= See 16.00-18.00 

OG ieee ns ne 14.00-16.00 14.00-15.00 15.00-17.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 


LAMB (30 to 42 Ibs.) : 


CRNOUG  aaciisiveccssetinnceieccncceenaninneecsaete $24.00-25.00 $23.00-25.00 $24.00-26.00 

IN a oc ssciscccssaetis dhs oericetanptcainkanaaate teas acacia beanie 23.00-24.00 22.00-24.00  22.00-25.00 
LAMB (42 to 55 lbs.) : 

IND — asics toh icestaustsensastacnencncsctaeunbbaciacaeneaeis 21.00-24.00 21.00-23.00 20.00-24.09 

CEE ccianticccccoretaceuninicnsteaootoiemantmaanteniad 20.00-23.00  20.00-22.00 18.00-21.00 
LAMB (all weights) : 

BNI asia ccacizcicenascontsascicica tascuiiaccictnneeaans 20.00-23.00 18.00-21.00 17.00-20.00 
MUTTON (Ewes) : 

I seas eteestis ec ecnceeeectneans 12.00-14.00 12.00-14.00 12.50-14.50 

FRESH PORK 
LOINS 
Bae Tes ieee eee $15.00-17.00 $16.00-18.00 $17.00-19.00 


iacdiatibaasa esis iacaiinecmaaaesestcoeneis 14.00-16.00 


16.00-18.00 


16.00-18.00 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE IN NOVEMBER 


OVEMBER’S FOREIGN TRADE, both in exports and 

in imports, showed a decrease from the previous month, 
as well as from November a year ago. Preliminary figures, 
with comparisons, follow: 





Eleven Months Ending 


November November 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Ba GOt Rca $461,000,000 | $480,300,000 1$4,457,762,000 }$4,343,291,000 
Imports..............----| 345,000,000 373,881,000 } 3,854,025,000 | 4,071,426,000 


Excess of exports.| $116,000,000 | $106,419,000 [$ 603,737,000 {$ 271,865,000 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN NOVEMBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 
the United States for the month of November and the 
eleven months ending November, 1927, as compared with the 
corresponding periods of 1926, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 








Noveniber Eleven Months Ending 





November 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Deel, Frei 154,468 206,200 1,572,931 2,286,574 
Beef, pickled.............. 830,489 1,818,779 14,171,952 18,405,888 
Beef, canned............... 99,577 165,139 2,515,759 2,387,657 
2 Spee aaa nent! 5,089,572 7,497,600 74,348,426 89,813,262 
ORR retitnicias 6,174,106 9,687,709 92,609,062 112,893,381 


PORK PRODUCTS 





November Eleven Months Ending 








November 
1927 1926 1927 1926 

Pork, free oo 1,071,101 2,771,588 7,214,738 14,233,623 
Pork, pickled.............. 1,644,067 2,405,879 27,332,154 27,209,817 
TI sissies 6,012.805 8,506,948 96,302,325 137,904,475 
Cumberland sides..... 318,203 740,684 8,258,042 13,032,955 
Hams and shoulders.! 7,373,989 13,105,357 112,707,823 171,042,766 
Wiltshire sides........... 38,756 31,417 612,960 6,108,196 
Sausage, canned........ 441,075 316,868 3,669,686 3,422,953 
Ricci vvcntiacslouchicied 49,636,212 43,488,338 618,447,537 636,280,756 
Lard compounds........ 345,184 1,241,682 8,481,055 9,322,332 
Neutral lard.......... i 1,258,232 ‘1,479,420 18,627,194 16,474,640 

RO ss scnssitiaietas a 68,139,624 74,088,181 901,653,514 | 1,035,032,513 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N DECEMBER 380 cottonseed cake and meal, f. 0. b. Texas 

points, sold at $40.70. On December 28, at Kansas City, 
the hay market was as follows: Prairie—No. 1, $10 to 
$12; No. 2, $8 to $9.50; No. 3, $6 to $7.50; alfalfa—select 
dairy, $23 to $26; choice, $21.50 to $22.50; No. 1, $19.50 to 
$21; standard, $15.50 to $19; No. 2, $11.50 to $15; No. 3, $7 
to $11; timothy—No. 1, $12 to $13; standard, $11 to $11.50; 
No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, $8 to $9; clover-mixed—light, 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 1, $10.50 to $11; No. 2, $7.50 to $10; 
clover—No. 1, $11.50 to $13; No. 2, $9 to $11. 


“ I enjoy your magazine very much. Your predictions so 
often come true.”—T. J. Kirpy, Madrone, Cal 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, December 16, 1927. 
HE OLD YEAR closes with prospects for meat prices in 
Great Britain tending toward greater regularity and 
perhaps a higher level in the period following the holiday 
markets. The exporting companies from the River Plate 
appear to have reached agreement once more, and this must 
not be lost sight of as a leading influence in the meat market 


QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


All Preparations 


NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 


Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
inspection and give customer satisfaction 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 


Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 
mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
suit your needs. 

WRITE Address WIRE 


QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 
Quanah, Texas 


Cottonseed Cake 
and Meal 


We are now offering New Crop Cracked 
Cottonseed Cake, Nut and Pea Size, and 
Meal, prime 43 per cent protein quality. 


Before placing your order, 
Secure our prices, as we 
may be able to sawe you 
money. 


SWEETWATER COTTON OIL CO. 


Sweetwater, Texas 
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of Great Britain. During the first eleven months of 1927 the 
total amount of chilled beef arriving in British ports from 
Argentina exceeded 460,000 tons, or some 55,000 tons more 
than in the same period of 1926. Frozen beef from all sources 
was imported to the extent of 135,000 tons, or about 35,000 
tons short of last year. During the past year there has been 
a gradual decline in prices on mutton and lamb until about 
three months ago, when in the autumn season the statistics 
of imported meat gave evidence of a temporary shortage and 
possible advance. The market, however, has not firmed up as 
anticipated, and today Scotch hill lambs are selling from 18 
to 22 cents per pound wholesale in the London Central 
Markets, as compared with from 18 to 26 cents two years 
ago. New Zealand light-weight lambs today make up to 19% 
cents per pound, as compared with up to 22 cents two years 
ago; Argentine lambs realizing 16 cents, as compared with 
18 cents two years ago. The marked feature year by year 
is the increasing number of Argentine mutton and lamb 
carcasses that are being forced on to the English market, 
sometimes apparently regardless of profit, with the evident 
intention of making this meat figure in greater degree 
throughout Great Britain. New Zealand sent Great Britain 
330,000 more lambs this year than in 1926, and a further 
increase is likely from the Dominion next year. At present 
the carry-over of New Zealand lambs in store in Great Britain, 
that is awaiting consumption early in the new year, amounts 
to 400,000 carcasses. 

Ireland has once more set about the task of exporting 
meat in the dead-carcass form, as a variant from her live- 
cattle export which is such an important feature in the cross- 
channel trade to Great Britain. The meat-works built some 
years ago at Drogheda, twenty miles north of Dublin, but long 
inoperative because of the financial difficulties of the first 
promoting company, have now been set to work again, and the 
new company expects to receive from 25,000 to 30,000 cattle, 
750,000 sheep and lambs, and 20,000 pigs a year at the 
beginning. The Irish Fresh Meat, Limited, which is the title 
of the new concern, is thus operating at the door of Britain 
a meat-works comparable with those in the Southern Hem- 
isphere in point of general equipment and refrigerating 
accommodation, and the sides of beef are carried in the 
company’s own vessels at a chilling temperature of from 45 
to 50 degrees Fahrenheit. Ireland has always been an impor- 
tant British meat-raising factor. This year the total number 
of cattle in Ireland increased to 4,746,000, from 4,614,000. 
The number of milch cows was 1,484,000, as compared with 
1,421,000 in 1926. Yearlings numbered 941,000 and calves 
1,189,000, showing an increase of 44,000 and 96,000, respect- 
ively. A small decrease in the number of heifers-in-calf is 
recorded, the number on June 1 this year being 119,000, as 
compared with 121,000 a year ago. Other cattle two years old 
and over totaled 1,013,000—a decrease of 68,000 on the number 
in 1926. Sheep and lambs numbered 3,721,000, or 188,000 
more than a year ago. The number of ewes kept for breeding 
showed an appreciable increase, being 1,608,000, or 90,000 in 
excess of the number for last year, and lambs numbered 
1,551,000, which is an increase of 105,000 during the year. 

There has been much searching of heart among farmers 
during the past year concerning the plaint which has so often, 
and recently more loudly, been urged against them—namely, 
that they do not breed and finish their beef in the best style 
for the British market’s needs. The subject was well driven 
home at the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Club in London 
this month, when a well-known authority, Samuel Pulham, 
gave some good advice to home cattle-breeders. He answered 
the question which he put himself—namely, “Why is imported 
meat more tender than home-killed?” The first reason was, 
of course, that the imported meat had been killed for a period 
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of from three weeks to three months; but, in the second place, 
he stated that, on the whole, our imported meat was from 
better-bred animals than the average home-produced animals 
that are sold to our butchers. “A great many of the steers 
two and a half to four years of age,” he said, “give a quality 
of flesh that would not eat as tender as the Argentine beef, 
even if kept for three weeks.” Mr. Pulham paid a high 
compliment to “the wonderful class of cattle’ which this 
country got, both alive and dead, from the United States many 
years ago. That type, he said, as a whole has never been 
reached by the South American cattle, and he thought it would 
be some time before we could place the Argentine beef on 
the same level as that from the States. Indeed, in the opinion 
of competent judges, the beef from the States was surpassed 
in quality only by best Scotch. The question then arose: 
“Why is it that the English farmer cannot produce a better 
type of bullock consistent with size?” He suggested that the 
British farmer’s failure in producing the right type of beef 
for the London market was: (1) because the young cattle are 
allowed to lose their calf flesh, and become so poor in condition 
that; they have to be kept until they are three or four years 
old before they are fit for the butcher; (2) because the type 
of bull known as a scrub bull does not get that class of stock 
that lends itself to early maturity. 

The movement proceeds for the establishment in the great 
population centers of Britain of public abattoirs of modern 
design and equipment. Liverpool has just settled upon such 
a building scheme, to cost between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000; 
and Sheffield, although committed to an abattoir scheme of 
slightly smaller dimensions, to cost about $2,000,000, will 
provide itself with equipment based a good deal upon meat- 
works experience in the Southern Hemisphere. 


The Smithfield and Argentine Meat Company, which 
operates one of the smaller British-owned meat-works in the 
River Plate, at Zarate, professes to have come well out of 
the agreement as to freight allocation, under the new 
Argentine Meat Conference formed. The company’s allocation 
has been increased from 5 to 6% per cent of the total alloca- 
tion, and, as a consequence of this, its works’ output at Zarate 
has been increased by 33% per cent, or roughly a total of 
from 15,000 to 20,000 tons. This company, which, like the 
other smaller members of the exporting group, has been 
through bad times, has carefully husbanded its finances and 
is regarded as possessing very favorable prospects. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


South American Live-Stock Slaughter 


Live-stock slaughter in Argentina and Uruguay for the 
nine months ending September, 1927, with comparisons for 
the corresponding period of the previous year, is given as 
below: 

1927 1926 
Argentina— 
Cattle 2,541,000 2,275,000 
2,519,000 1,958,000 
182,000 168,000 


624,000 592,000 
650,000 779,000 


Meat Consumption in New Zealand 


The American trade commissioner at Wellington, New 
Zealand, reports the following annual per-capita meat con- 
sumption of that dominion: beef and veal, 263.9 pounds; 
mutton and lamb, 86.5; pork, 46.9; preserved meat, 2.8; total, 
400.1 pounds. 
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LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE CONDI- 
TIONS IN DECEMBER 


Ranges.—November weather had re- 
sulted in marked improvement of winter 
ranges in Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and 
Colorado, and a slight seasonal decline 
in the other western states, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
December report. There were still a 
few dry spots, with short feed, on the 
desert winter ranges of south-central 
Wyoming, eastern Nevada, and western 
Utah, while ranges were dry and feed 
short in parts of the plains and western 
sections of Texas. Open weather had 
resulted in much grazing and a saving 
of feed in several states. All of the 
seventeen western states, except Texas 
had better range conditions than a year 
ago, and all, except Utah, Nevada. 
Wyoming, and Colorado, had larger hay, 
grain, sugar-beet, and other feed crops. 


Cattle.—Cattle generally were in bet- 
ter condition than last fall, except in 
Texas, following good feed and favor- 
able weather during November. The 
movement of grass cattle was late this 
fall, and lighter than in 1926, although 
Colorado and New Mexico marketed 
more cattle. There had been much 
country buying and a rather heavy direct 
movement to Corn Belt feed-lots. There 
was some evidence of limited restocking, 
while good prices gave the cattleman a 
chance to clean up and lift some of his 
obligations. 


Sheep—Range sheep had moved to 
winter ranges under favorable conditions 
and were in better shape than at this 
time last season, except possibly in 
Texas. Range bands west of the Conti- 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Ine. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stook 
Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 
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nental Divide were in much better condi- 
tion than last fall. There had been a 
strong local demand for ewe lambs and 
ewes of all ages at good prices. Most 
of the ewe lambs were held in the West. 
Winter lambing prospects were very 
favorable in California) and Arizona. 
Most of the Texas fall clip of wool and 
mohair had moved at better prices than 
last fall, and some western Colorado 1928 
wool had been contracted at 32 to 34 
cents. 


CATTLE-FEEDING SITUATION 
IN DECEMBER 


Developments during November did 
not change materially the outlook for 
cattle-feeding this winter, according to 
the report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. All information available at the 
beginning of December indicated a con- 
siderable reduction in feeding, compared 
with any other winter during the last 
five years. Reductions were shown for 
nearly all important feeding areas, ex- 
cept possibly the three Corn Belt states 
west of the Missouri River, where feed- 
ing last year was below normal. Reports 
from the western states pointed to a 


considerable reduction in cattle-feeding - 
throughout the whole of this territory, - 


most marked in the states supplying the 
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Pacific coast markets. The movement 
into northern Colorado—the most im- 
portant feeding section outside the Corn 
Belt—while below that of last year, was 
above the average. 

The total movement into the Corn Belt 
of feeder cattle inspected at markets 
for the five months from July to No- 
vember was 16 per cent below the same 
months last year and 28 per cent below 
the five-year average. In most years 
the demand for feeding cattle falls off 
in November, and prices are the lowest 
of the fall. This year, however, due to 
the continuing high level of fat-cattle 
prices and to the improvement in the 


corn situation, demand for feeders con- oa 
tinued strong throughout November, and.3"'” 


prices were near the high point of Affe 
year. {nt 


USE 4 


AMERICAN 


BEANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 
AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 
AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


CATTLE FEEDER SAYS—“Your Currying and Dip- 
ping Machine Pays for Itself on One Carload of Cattle.” 


Read His Letter—Then Write Us for Literature and Demonstration 


Cc. J. LENNEMANN 


FARM IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, CATTLE FEEDER 


SNYDER, NEB., Nov. 18, 1927. 
Automatie Currying & Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 


GENTLEMEN : 


I have sold several of your Currying and Dipping Ma- 
chines, and have noted very closely the work they do. The 
name you gave this machine is the correct name, as they do 


curry and at the same time dip the stock. 


The best of all is the stock themselves do the work, and 


do it perfectly. 


I have noticed the stock as it went to the Omaha market, 
and compared lots in the:yards that did not use the machine, 
and must say that it did not take an expert stockman to tell 
the difference in finish, and last, but not least, the prices 
received for the stock that used the dipping machine are 


proof to me that the machine paid for itself on one car of 


stock. 


Congratulations for the great invention to assist the 


stockmen of the country. 


Herewith find my order for more machines. 


Respectfully, 


(Signed) C. J. LENNEMANN. 


There are thousands 
of these machines in 
the feed-yards. 
Every owner 
recommends them 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. Pender, Nebraska 
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COLORADO AND NEBRASKA TO FEED 
MORE LAMBS 


Indications at the beginning of last 
month pointed to increased feeding of 
lambs in Colorado and central Nebraska, 
as compared with previously published 
estimates. In Colorado the prospect was 
that over 1,600,000 sheep and lambs 
would be fed this winter, compared with 
750,000 head last year, and in the 
Nebraska territory the number to be put 
on feed was given as 530,000, compared 
with 205,000 last winter. These increases 
more than offset decreases in other feed 
areas, so that the total supply of fed 
lambs for the six months from December 
to May will probably be considerably 
larger than for the feeding period 
1926-27. 


DECEMBER PIG SURVEY 


An increase of 11 per cent in the fall 
pig crop of 1927 over the fall crop of 
1926 for the eleven Corn Belt states, 
and also for the United States as a 
whole, is shown by the December pig- 
survey report issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. The survey, covering 
approximately 150,000 farms, was made 
in co-operation with the Post-Office De- 
partment through the rural mail-carriers. 

The number of sows that farrowed 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed 


$7.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, 
$4.50. Both test 95 per cent pure. 
Return seed if not satisfactory. 
GEORGE BOWMAN, Concordia, 
Kansas. 


2,200-acre farm and ranch, eastern Colo- 

o; close in; well improved; good grass, 
shade, and water; some alfalfa. Offered for 
quick sale at $6.25 to close estate. 

6,200-acre ranch, Texas County, Oklahoma; 
good grass and water; some hay land. $12 
per ecre. 

849-acre wheat farm, eastern Colorado. 
$12.50 per acre. .Easy terms. 

For further description write 
GUY S. SPEAKMAN, Tyrone, Oklahoma 


Western Montana Ranches 


For sale or rent. All sizes and 
kinds—grain, general stock-rais- 
ing, dairying. WILLIAM HIBBS 
WALLACE, Jens, Montana. 


RANCHES, large or small, for 
sale, exchange or lease in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Canada, Cen- 
tral and South Americas, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. 
FREEMAN, Gunter Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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this fall increased only 9 per cent for 
the Corn Belt and 10 per cent for the 
United States, but there was a small in- 
crease in the average size of litters 
saved this fall. Of the regions outside 
the Corn Belt, the far-western and north 
Atlantic states report the largest in- 
crease in sows farrowing this fall over 
last—the former 23 and the latter 15 
per cent. 


CUDAHY’S SALES INCREASE 


Sales of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany for the year ending October 29, 
1927, totaled $233,325,368, against $231,- 
726,644 in 1926. Notwithstanding this 
increase, net profits were reduced from 
$4,052,780 to $2,353,959, owing to de- 
clining product prices. After payment 
of preferred dividends, this leaves a 
balance of $4.01 a share for the com- 
mon stock. Last year there was a return 
of $8.17 per share. 

“Turning from the past to the future,” 
says the report, “the prospects are en- 
couraging. In the first place, we com- 
mence the new year with inventories on 
a much lower price-level than a year 
ago. Therefore, a further material de- 
cline from present market values is 
practically impossible.” 


NO SMUTTY NOSES IN THE 
ARGENTINE 


The superiority of the American Here- 
ford over the type found in the Argen- 
tine, and even in England, whence most 
of the cattle imported into the former 
country come, was stressed by William 


‘Reynolds, of Buenos Aires, who judged 


Herefords at the recent American Royal 
Live Stock Show at Kansas City. In the 
Hereford Journal Mr. Reynolds is quoted 
as saying: 


“We need your type of Herefords— 
the early-maturing kind; for with us, as 
with you, there is a steady trend toward 
lighter carcasses, and to furnish these 
we must have a beast that will mature 
earlier—that is, one that will take on 
finish and produce mature beef at ian 
earlier age than our present type of 
cattle will.” 


However, before the United States can 
hope to create much of a demand for its 
Herefords in Argentina, it must give 
more attention to their noses: 


“I have been surprised at some of the 
rings which I have judged here at the 
American Royal. I have looked down the 
line in class after class, and seen whole 
rows of off-colored noses, ranging from 
noses with a few dark spots to noses 
that were almost black. And I have 
been informed that little or no attention 
is paid to this characteristic in your 
country. Why, our breeders will not 
tolerate these smutty noses. Even a 
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few dark specks on the muzzle will dis- 
qualify an animal in their estimation. 
Call it prejudice, if you like, but there 
is no use arguing with them. No matter 
how good the animal’s conformation, a 
freckled nose renders it simply im- 
possible for them. I might add 
in the same connection, get rid of the 
horns with the dark tips. Our breeders 
do not like these either.” 


A PROLIFIC COW 


A remarkable record of fecundity is 
reported from Vendée (western France), 
where a native Parthenese cow, pur- 
chased at the age of thirteen for fatten- 
ing, but held for breeding on being found 
with calf, between September, 1922, and 
March, 1927, or a period of fifty-four 
months, produced no fewer than fifteen 
calves. The last time she calved she 
gave birth to five! According to an un- 
verified report, two sets of twin calves 
had been born to this marvel of a cow 
previous to the period here chronicled. 

This story is vouched for by United 
States Consul Cochran at Paris, who has 
forwarded it to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


A Good Cow.—A farmer was trying 
hard to fill out a railway company claim 
sheet for a cow that had been killed on 
the track. He came down to the last 
item: “Disposition of the carcass.” 

After puzzling over the question for 
some time, he wrote: “Kind and gentle.” 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


The Hidden Spring.—The government 
has found out where bootleg whisk: 
comes from, but where moonshine comes 
from is a secret still—E«change. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 


on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 

trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 

Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
\ SADDLE €& HARNESS Co. 
Y Bidig. Denver. Coro. 


iV hy UZON nate 

TAGS 
With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
_ Lock. 


They are superior to athers, Cost 
20 more. a. in one aperation, Dept. 


They are guaran’ 
WRITE , FOR FREE SAMPLES. I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utab. 
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National Marketing 
Service Available 


In buying and selling live stock alone you are 
handicapped. So is your neighbor, and his 
neighbor beyond. Individually you are at the 
mercy of mighty forces. Collectively organized 
into an association, you wield a mighty power. 


At your command is a service organization 
covering the country from Buffalo to Kansas City 
and from Chicago to Fort Worth. On thirteen 
of the principal live-stock markets of the country 
the name Producers has become a watch-word. 
This organization renders unexcelled service at 
cost in selling your live stock. It purchases your 
supply of feeder cattle, lambs and hogs. it 
finances your feeder operations. It brings to 
your home timely information about marketing 
methods and market conditions. In these days, 
when farm dollars do not grow on trees, service 
at cost is worth while. It is available for you 
with membership in the Association. 





In 1926 more than 70,000 cars of live stock were 
handled on the terminal markets alone, having a 
value of $134,259,004.79. This represents better 
than 10 per cent of the total receipts of the 
markets upon which the Producers are operating. 
1927 will show a still larger volume. 


Here is a force now big enough to affect any 
market. The favorable reaction from big business 
interests is remarkable. It is helping to solve the 
live-stock producer’s problem—increasing his 
financial returns and helping to make better 
farm citizens. 


There are many services which this National 
Association can render you. Avail yourself of 
them. Gain the full benefits of your membership 
by utilizing the Association in every possible 
way. Help to build this great sales and service 
organization. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


608 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TERMINAL MARKETING AGENCIES 


Producers Live Stock Commission Ass'n, National Stock Yards, Illinois 


Cattle Raisers & Producers Commission Ass'n, Fort Worth, Texas 


Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Evansville Producers Commission Ass'n, Evansville, Indiana 
Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Cleveland, Ohio 


Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, East Buffalo, New York 


Chicago Producers Commission Ass’n, Chicago, Illinois 
The Michigan Live Stock Exchange, Detroit, Michigan 
Producers Commission Ass’n, Sioux City, Iowa 
Producers Commission Ass’n, Kansas City, Missouri 
Peoria Producers Commission Ass’n, Peoria, Ilinois 
Producers Commission Ass’n, Indianapolis, Indiana 


You know the advantages of membership in the Association, but does your neighbor? Ask him to read 





this advertise ment carefully 


SHIP 
~ YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 








